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Exclusion League Protests Hesaingt Chinese Slavery on Canal 


Although apparently in a fair way toward consum- 
mation, the scheme of the Panama Canal Commission 
to employ Chinese labor under contracts which in 
their nature involve a condition of practical slavery 
will not be finally carried out if public protest avails 
anything with the Commission or those in author- 
ity over tht body. To elicit such protest, the Jap- 
anese and Korean Exclusion League has issued the 
following statement covering the correspondence be- 
tween itself and the authorities upon the subject: 

On September 16 the Japanese and Korean Ex- 
clusion League, of San Francisco, .adopted certain 
resolutions protesting against the employment ot 
Chinese coolies on the Panama Canal, which we 
i1erewith reproduce, as follows: 

Wuereas, Bids have been called by the Panama 
Canal Commission for the supply of 2500 Chinese 
aborers under conditions virtually amounting to 
involuntary servitude; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Japanese and Korean Exclvsion 
eague that we protest against the proposed employ- 
ment of Chinese on the Panama Canal, as a violation 
of the Chinese Exclusion and Alien Contract Laher 
aws; further 

Resolved, That we especially object to the terms 
under which it is proposed to hold the Chinese ia- 
horers to their contracts with the “labor agents,” 
said terms being a violation of the Thirteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 
inasmuch as they clearly imply and necessarily in- 
volve a state of involuntary servitude; further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be for- 
warded to the Panama Canal Commission, the Pres 
ident of the United States and the Secretary of 
State. 

A copy of these resolutions was submitted to the 
Panama Canal Commission, in reply to which the 
following communication has been received: 


IstHMIAN CANAL AFFAIRS, 
OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATION, 
PANAMA CANAL BUILDING, 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 26, 1906. 

Sir:—By direction of the Chairman of the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission, I have the honor to ac- 
knowledge the recipt of your letter, of the 21st 
instant, transmitting a copy of the resolutions 
adopted by the Japanese and Korean Exclusion 
League at its meeting, held in San Francisco on 
September 16. In these resolutions it is alleged 
that the proposed employment of Chinese on the 
Panama Canal is a violation of the Chinese Ex- 
clusion and Alien Contract Labor Laws, and that 
the method of employing the Chinese will involve 
a violation of the Thirteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, inasmuch as it 
is alleged that the contracts with the “labor agents” 
will involve a state of involuntary servitude. 

In reply you are respectfully informed that it has 
heen held by the Attorney-General of the United 
States that the proposed employment of Chinese on 
the Panama Canal will not be a violation of the 
Chinese Exclusion and Alien Contract Labor laws, 
inasmuch as such laws do not apply to the Canal 
Zone. In reference to the statement as to “involun- 
tary servitude,” your attention is especially called to 
the following clause which appears in Section 4 of 
a Invitation for Proposals to Furnish Chinese 
Labor, issued by the Commission on August 20, 1906: 

“The contractor shall agree that neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude shall be permitted with 
respect to any of said laborers and that said la- 
borers shall at all times receive just and humane 
(reatment, and shall not be bound, by agreement 
or otherwise, to labor or serve in any manner or 
lor any term inconsistent with, or prolfibited by, 


the Constitution and laws of the United States; 
and the rights of the parties under the contract 
between the Commission and the successful pro- 
poser, and under the contracts between the suc- 
cessful proposer and the individual laborers, shall 
be vindicated and enforced in accordance with such 
Constitution and laws.” 

For your further information a copy of said In- 
vitation is inclosed herewith. Very respectfully, 

W. Leon PEPPERMAN, 
Chief of Office. 


Mr. A. E. Yoell, Sec. and Treas., Japanese and 
Korean Exclusion League, 860 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

A careful perusal of this reply and the Invitation 


for Proposals to Furnish Chinese Labor, including 
the treaty between the United States and Panama, 
the Acts of Congress and the Executive Orders, so 
far from disproving the grounds of the protest con- 
tained in the resolution of the Japanese and Korean 
Exclusion League, confirms the basis of the League’s 
action and emphasizes the need of prompt and effec- 
tive steps to prevent the re-establishment of slavery 
under the jurisdiction of the United States. 

It will be noted that the denial of the charge 
that the employment of Chinese coolies on the 
Panama Canal would be a violation of the Chinese 
Exclusion and Alien Contract Labor laws, is based 
entirely upon the opinion of the Attorney-General 
of the United States, that “such laws do not apply 
to the Canal Zone.” Whatever grounds, if any, may 
have been stated by the Attorney-General as the 
basis of this opinion, it is evident that an inconsist- 
ency exists between the attitude of the authorities in 
this matter and in other question of law. 

In the matter of the Eight-Hour law, for instance, 
the power of suspension, abrogation or annulment 
has been assumed by Congress. In February of the 
present year Congress enacted that the Eight-Hour 
law “shall not apply to alien. laborers employed in 
the construction of the Isthmian Canal within the 
Canal Zone.” In June of the present year Congress 
again enacted that the Eight-Hour law “shall not 
apply to unskilled alien laborers and to the foremen 
and superintendents of such laborers, employed in 
the construction of the Isthmian Canal within the 
Canal Zone.” Quite clearly Congress has here as- 
sumed that the authority to exempt the Canal Zone 
from the application of United States law rested with 
itself. It follows by necessary inference that had not 
Congress by formal legislative act exempted the 
Canal Zone from the application of the Eight-Hour 
law, that law would now be in full force and effect 
in that territory. 

Since the annulment of the Eight-Hour law in 
the Canal Zone has required the passage of a law 
for that purpose, and since the Congress of the 
United States is the only body competent to enact 
such legislation, it must be presumed that all other 
laws of the United States, continue applicable to the 
Canal Zone and will so remain until annulled by 
the same means and by the same authority. If the 
powers and authority of Congress be judged in the 
light of the relative importance of the laws in ques- 
tion, it can not be gainsaid that these must intervene 
with especial force in the matters of Chinese Exclu- 
sion and Alien Contract Labor, measures which in 
their bearing upon the interests of the whole people 
are much more important than the Eight-Hour law. 
Since Congress has assumed and exercised full 
authority in the matter of the latter law, it must be 


presumed that that body has reserved full authority 
in the matter of the first-named laws. 

The opinion of the Attorney-General of the United 
States can not therefore be regarded as conclusive. 
That opinion is inconsistent, not only with the atti- 
tude of Congress, but also with the terms of the In- 
vitation for Proposals to Furnish Chinese Labor, 
which provide that the laborers on the Canal “shall 
not be bound by agreement or otherwise, to labor or 
serve in any manner or for any term inconsistent 
with, or prohibited by, the Constitution and laws of 
the United States.” This stipulation in the Invitation 
presupposes the application of the Constitution and 
laws of the United States to the Canal Zone and 
expressly disproves the opinion of the Attorney- 
General of the United States to the effect that such 
Constitution and certain of these laws do not apply 
in the Canal Zone. 

Referring to the statement that the employment of 
Chinese coolies on the Panama Canal, under the 
terms proposed by the Commission, is not in viola- 
tion of the Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, it will be observed that 
the disclaimer of the Commission is based entirely 
upon the provision in the Invitation, that “the con- 
tractor shall agree that neither slavery nor invoi- 
untary servitude shall be permitted with respect to 
any of said laborers.” This provision affords no 
guarantee against a condition of involuntary servi- 
tude, which is inherent in the very nature of the 
proposed contracts between the Commission and the 
so-called labor agents. That the employment of 
Chinese labor under such contracts must in the 
nature of things develop into a condition of invol- 
untary servitude, and that the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States was 
adopted with such understanding, is proved by the 
decision of the United States Supreme Court in 
Robert Robertson et al. vs. Barry Baldwin (165 
U. S. Reporter), rendered January 25, 1897, as fol- 
lows: 

“The prohibition of slavery, in the Thirteenth 
Amendment, is well known to have been adopted 
with reference to a state of affairs which had ex- 
isted in certain States of the Union since the foun- 
dation of the Government, while the addition of the 
word ‘involuntary servitude’ were said in the 
Slaughter-house Cases (16 Wall., 36) to have been 
intended to cover the system of Mexican peonage and 
the Chinese coolie trade, the practical overation of 
which might have been a revival of the institution 
of slavery, under a different and less offensive name.” 

The employment of Chinese labor on the Panama 
Canal, under the contracts proposed in the Invitation, 
involves a state of involuntary servitude, which con- 
dition can not be obviated by any stipulation that 
such condition shall not be permitted. 

In order that such condition shall not be estab- 
lished in the Canal Zone or anywhere under the 
jurisdiction of the United States, we advise and 
strongly urge that all organizations, industriai, fra- 
ternal and political, present to the Congress of the 
United States a demand for an investigation into 
the Chinese labor system proposed to be established 
in the Canal Zone, to the end that the Nation shall be 
saved from the reproach of slavery and that the 
blessings of liberty shall be transmitted unblemished 


;_ to all future generations. 


‘still unfair. 
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SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL. 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting, 
Held October 12, 1906. 
Council called to order at 8:05 p. m., President 
Hagerty in the chair; minutes of previous meeting 
approved. 


CrEDENTIALS — Pile Drivers—J. Frappier, Wm. 
Kane, vice J. Telford, R. E. Moriarty. Printing 
Pressmen—J. A. Gaffigan, vice R. G. Rice. Freight 
Handlers—T. Cronin. 


ComMuNIcATIONS—Filed: Receipt from the Amal- 
gamated Glass Workers of Chicago for the donation 
of $25. Referred to Retail Clerks: From the Dis- 
trict Council of Carpenters, in reference to the at- 
titude of the Emporium employing Japanese stock 
clerks. Referred to Lasor Crarion: From the 
Central Trades and Labor Assembly of Tampa, 
Florida, requesting the assistance of organized labor 
to see that the union label is on all boxes of cigars 
coming from Florida. Referred to Executive Com- 
mittee: Resolution from Delegate G. Frankel, re- 
questing the support of organized labor in behalf 
of E. Liess, attorney-at-law, for the office of Justice 
of the Supreme Court. From Newell Bros., pro- 
prietors of the New York Soap Company, in refer- 
ence to employing non-union help. From the Bakers, 
No. 24, requesting Council to place boycott on the 
bakery at 3109 Twenty-fourth street, owned by H. 
F. Kurz, who is employing non-union bakers. An 
appeal from Lithographers’ Protective and Beneficial 
Association, to help continue the eight-hour workday 
struggle. ° 

Reports oF Unions—Waiters—Are meeting with 
success in boycotting the Japanese restaurants; also 
intend to enforce the wage scale and agreement 
where members of their union are employed in the 
city and county departments. Butchers—Report that 
all shops in the city are now thoroughly unionized; 
also, that a local union has been chartered in San 
Rafael with good prospects. . Steam Fitters—Bus- 
iness fair. Retail Delivery Drivers—Report that 
the grocery firm of J. W. King & Co., Twenty- 
second and Valencia streets, still persists in em- 
ploying non-union drivers, and requests the Execu- 
tive Committee to again take the matter up. Beer 
Bottlers—Business good; union requests the dele- 
gates to see that the label is on all bottled beer 
when making purchases. Tailors—Have succeeded 
in unionizing the tailoring firm of MacDonald & 
Collett, Eighteenth and Mission streets; also re- 
port progress on the firm of Charles Lyons & Co. 
Milkers—Business good; intend taking steps toward 
organizing dairies across the bay. Shoe Clerks— 
Report that they intend taking active steps against 
the Brockton Shoe Company, which keeps open 
after 6 o’clock. Bakers, No. 24—Business fair; 
report that the T. H. Kurz Bakery, at 3109 Twenty- 
fourth street, persists in employing non-union men. 
Cooks, No. 44—Intends to enforce its wage scale 
and agreement in all departments of the munici- 
pality where their members are employed. Car- 
riage and Wagon Workers—Business good; requests 
the assistance of all teamsters to insist upon union 
card of those repairing their vehicles. Cloak Makers 
—Business good; Siminoff, proprietor of the Golden 
Gate Cloak and Suit House, 335 McAllister street 
Waitresses—Business very good. 

Report oF ExecuTivE ComMitrEE—Recommend: 
1—That the wage scale and agreement of the Ram- 
mermen, No. 26, be indorsed; concurred in. 2— 


_ In reference to the resolution from the Upholsterers, 


indorsing M. Kragen for member of the Assembly, 
committee recommends that the indorsement of any 
candidate by the affiliated unions be placed on the 
minutes of the Council, as a matter of record; con- 
curred in. 3—That they recommend the indorse- 
ment of the action of the American Federation of 
Labor, but believe the affiliated unions should act 
according to their dictates in reference to advancing 
finances for the same; concurred in. 4—That the 
wage scale and agreement of the Sail Makers be 
indorsed; concurred in. 5—That the application 
for a boycott on the Brockton Shoe Company be 


LABOR CLARION. 


laid over for one week, no committee appearing. 
Moved and seconded that the Council declare its 
intention of levying a boycott on said firm, the 
Secretary having interviewed proprietor twice and 
could not adjust the differences; carried. 6—That 
the application for a boycott on the Morning Star 
Dairy, 140 Ney street, at the request of the Milk 
Wagon Drivers, be laid over one week, no com- 
mittee appearing; concurred in. 7—Recommend 
that the affiliated unions notify their national or- 
ganizations from time to time as to the prospects 
of Eastern workingmen securing employment in 
this vicinity, in order to off set the many exaggerated 
statements published by corporations and railroad 
companies inducing men to come to this Coast; 
concurred in.- 8—Recommend that the Garment 
Cutters withhold their wage scale for the time being, 
and committee advises that steps be taken toward 
amalgamating with the Garment Workers, enabling 
the combined unions to present a joint working 
agreement; concurred in. 


SpeciaL CommitrEE—The Hall Committee re- 
ported that it will submit a final report next Friday 
evening. On motion, report was made a special 
order for 9 o’clock next Friday evening. 

UnFINISHED Business—Reconsideration of reso- 
lution regarding Judge Murasky was called; Brother 
Casey, the mover of reconsideration, desired to let 
the matter stand as passed by the Council. Moved 
and seconded that the following resolution be in- 
dorsed: 


“Wuereas, F. J. Murasky, Judge of the Superior 
Court of this city, and now a candidate for re-elec- 
tion, has, in numerous injunction cases against labor 
unions, exerted himself to promote and further de- 
velop the recent tendency of courts to exercise their 
powers, both delegated and assumed, on the side 
of employers during labor disputes, thereby violating 
the constitutional rights of the major portion of the 
people to better their conditions; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, By the San Francisco Labor Council, 
that we will use all honorable means to defeat the 
political ambitions of said F. J. Murasky, and that 
we call upon all members of organized labor and 
all citizens favoring the impartial administration 
of justice to work and vote with us to frustrate the 
election of said Judge Murasky.” Carried. 

SPECIAL OrpErR—Election of Delegate to A. F. 
of L.—Moved and seconded that the special order 
be suspended and take up new business; carried. 
Moved and seconded that the Council appoint a 
committee of ten to represent Council at the mass 
meeting to be held at Union Square, Saturday at 
3 p. m., in reference to public safety, and that com- 
mittee draft resolutions, if deemed advisable, to 
present to Council at its next meeting; carried. 
Committee—Brothers Macarthur, Furuseth, Tracey, 
Frankel, Benham, Furey, Casey, Jones, Aylyard, 
Reardon. President T. A. Rickert of the Inter- 
national Garment Workers of America, was granted 
the privilege of the floor, citing the conditions of the 
Garment Workers of America, and Congratulating 
the Council and organized labor of this city on its 
rapid rehabilitation. 

The nomination and election of delegate to the 
next convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, to be held at Minneapolis, Minn., November 
I2th, was then taken up, nominees being J. J. 
O’Neill and T. A. Reardon. Moved and seconded 
that nominations close; carried. Chair appointed 
delegates Bowling, Jones and Ajax judges. 135 
votes cast, J. J. O’Neill, 72; T. A. Reardon, 63. 
J. J. O’Neill having received the majority vote cast, 
was declared elected by: the chair. Moved and 
seconded that the delegate to the A. F. of L. take 
up the question of the Steam Fitters at the annual 
convention along the plans of the International 
Union; carried. 

Recerpts—Hackmen, $6; Electrical Workers, $16; 
Butchers, $6; Drug Clerks, $18; Clerks, No. 432, 
$6; Shoe Clerks, $8; Garment Workers, $32; Sailors, 
$20; Pie Bakers, $2; Rammermen, $2; Marine 
Cooks, $10; Firemen, $4; Cigar Makers, $12; Leather 
Workers, $4; Photo-Engravers, $4; Upholsterers, 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 
OF a. oe 


FRANK J. SYMMES, Pres. ©; + Vice-Pres, 
CHAS. NELSON, Vice-Pres. ry RUNYON, Vice-Pres, 
HENRY BRUNNER Cashier 


Capital paidin - - - $1,500,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 248, 742.13 
DEPOSITS -.- - - -  4,176,658.85 


42 MONTGOMERY ST., San Francisco, Cai, 


Summerfield &Haines 


(Successors to Summerfield & Roman) 


Clothing, Furnishing Goods, 


Hats, Shoes 


AGENTS 
Carhartt Overalls and Bridgemen’s 


Gloves 


1071-73 MARKET ST. San Francisco 


Between Sixth and Seventh Streets 


The German Savings and Loan Society 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Guaranteed Capital and Surplus.............. $2,500,098.42 
Capital actually paid up in cash............. 1,000,000.00 
Deposits, June 30; 1905. <0... ccccsecccceenes 37,738,672.17 


F. Tillmann, Jr, President; Daniel Meyer, First Vice- 
President; Emil Rohte, Second Vice-President; A. H. R. 
Schmidt, Cashier ; Wm. Herrman, Asst. Cashier; 
Tourny, Secretary; A. H. Muller, Asst. Secretary. 

Directors—F *imann, Jr., Daniel Meyer, Emil Robhte, 
Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, N. Ohlandt, J. W. Van Ber- 
gen, E. T. Kruse, W. S. Goodfellow. 


George 


GANTNER BROS. 
Incorporated 
Undertakers and Embalmers 


3460 16th St., bet. Church and Sanchez 
Telephone Special 132 San Francisco, Cal. 


UNION MEN 
and WOMEN 


Milkers Protective Union, 8861 


OF CALIFORNIA 


BUTTER 
Insist that your Dairy- AND 
man or Grocer furnish CHEESE 


you MILK, CREAM, 
BUTTER and CHEESE 
bearing this Label. 

The Label is placed on Cans, Bottles and Pack- 


ages. It is a guarantee of Union Labor and Sanitary 
Goods. 


Any one desiring Union Milk should correspond 
with Secretary of Milkers’ Union. Address, 3884 
Mission street. 


vr ROnucen 
UNDER SANITARY CONDITIONS 


Copyright and Trade Mack Registered 1908 


Hiram G. Davis 


COUNSELOR AT LAW 
Office, 3343 Mission Street 


DANIEL O’CONNELL 
—COUNSELOR-AT-LAW— 


Offices 419 Clement and 86 Sanchez Streets 
Residence 1433 Sanchez 


$8; Waiters, $20; Cooks’ Helpers, $12; Shoe Cut- 
ters, $6; Tanners, $4; Brewery Workmen, $6; Re- 
tail Delivery Drivers, $4; Blacksmiths’ Helpers, $4. 
Total $214. 

Expenses—Secretary, $30; carfare, $1.50; sten- 
ographer, $15; H. S. Crocker, stationery, $8; Car- 
penters, No. 483, hall rent, $10; G. B. Benham, 
expenses to political conventions, $40; postage, $2; 
Longshoremen’s Union, No. 3, of San Pedro, dona- 
tion, $25. Total, $131.50. 

Adiourned at 10 p. m. 

Wo. P. McCase, Secretary. 


UNFAIR FLORIDA CIGARS. 

The Central Trades and Labor Assembly of 
Tampa, Florida, has addressed the following to union 
men of the country: 

Tampa, Florida, Sept. 29, 1906. 

FELLOW CRAFTSMEN: We hereby request all union 
men, when purchasing cigars made in Florida 
(Tampa especially) to see that the Union Label is on 
the box. There are 7000 cigar makers in Tampa 
working under unfavorable conditions. The label 
is the only weapon with which to fight the Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and we ask the aid of all 
Cigar Makers Unions, Central Bodies, Label Leagues 
and local unions throughout the country to help us 
in the fight. 

You will readily understand the situation when 
we explain that forty cigar makers could produce 
all the cigars consumed in .Tampa. We cannot, 
therefore, make a successful demand on the manu- 
facturers to use the label on their cigars unless we 
get your assistance, as their trade is outside of the 
State of Florida. 

This is for our mutual protection, for with the 
large force of cigar makers, the main reliance of the 
business community, properly organized, we can 
control the labor situation here, thereby benefitting 
every craft in the community, and, indirectly, even 
those at large. It is a big task, and we realize our 
helplessness without your assistance. 

Thanking you in advance for the help we so con- 
fidently expect you to give us in the matter, we beg 
to remain, Fraternally yours, 

ORGANIZATION CommiTTEE C. T. & L. A. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER. 

The Saturday Evening Post and Ladies’ Home 
Journal, issued by the Curtis Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia, are the product of non-union labor, and 
should be dealt with accordingly by trade unionists 
and their friends. The Curtis Company refused to 
concede the eight-hour day to its union printers. 

The Woman’s Home Companion and Farm and 
Fireside, published by the Crowell Company, Spring- 
field, Ohio, are also the product of non-union labor. 

All of the Butterick publications are produced by 
non-union labor. 

McClure’s Magazine, the Century, Bookman, Smart 
Set, St. Nicholas, World’s Work, Black Cat, Monthly 
Magazine, Men and Women, the Housekeeper and 
Lippincott’s are also the product of non-union labor. 

The above-named publications have a general cir- 
culation. 


UNIONS HELP WOMEN WORKERS. 

Labor unions have alawys maintained that women 
should be paid equal wages with men for equal 
services performed. A recent agreement between the 
management of the Chicago and Oak Park elevated 
railroad and Division No. 308 of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Employes 
shows what that union has done in that direction. 
Before the union was organized the women ticket 


sellers on the Lake Street Elevated road received | 


$1 a day, while the men ticket agents were paid $1.50 
a day. The first agreement made between the union 
and the company set the wages of women ticket 
agents at $1.50 a day. 


First class union-labeled collars and cuffs are to be 
had in this city. Ask your dealer for them—he can 
easily obtain them. 


LABOR CLARION. 


THE WORKINGMANS 


STORE 


Every Dollar Spent on Market Street Helps Build the Real San Francisco 


Overcoats $12.50 


Suits $12.50 Cravenettes $12.50 


Pay $1.00 Weekly 


KRAGENS sells $23.00 to $25. 00 Let in the 
newest and purest of ALL-W 
materials, 50-inch length, for . . $12. 5 0 
KRAGENS will sell you - re Priestly Crav- 
enette which is regularly sold at from 
$25.00 to $30.00 for .... $12. 50 


KRAGENS will sell you $23.00 genuine ALL- 
WOOL Serges, Worsteds, Tweeds, Thibets or Cheviots. 


Suit with the latest style flared skirt 
Coat; the latest style trousers for $ 1 ze 50 


Payments of $1. 00 WEEKLY will itis the entire 
family and the prices —oo KRAGENS are ANTI- 


TRUST. 
VERY SPECIAL 


67c ‘‘Jack-rabbit’’ Working Shirts ... . 37c 


$1.50 Pure ALL-WOOL Underwear . .. . 75c 


“President’’ Suspenders, always 50c, at 
RRAGENS- 6 6 5 eae. we 25c 


& KRAGENS nnts's: & 


LABOR CLARION. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 


The following communication bearing on the 
eight-hour strike situation of the book and job 
printers throughout the jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union has just been issued by 
the Executive Council at Indianapolis: 


“To the Membership of the International Typo- 
graphical Union: Under instructions adopted by the 
Colorado Springs convention, the executive council 
of the International Typographical Union has taken 
over entire control of the eight-hour strike situa- 
tion. We have succeeded in materially reducing the 
assessment, and we have also materially reduced ex- 
penses. In this work we have had the loyal co-oper- 
ation and support of local officers and members of 
our unions conducting strikes. 

“As to the strike situation, it was never in better 
condition. Four important offices recently capitulated 
in Washington, D. C., and negotiations are on in 
other localities. The busy season finds the unfair 
proprietors short of help, and they can not obtain 
competent non-unionists. Never before in the his- 
tory of the strike has it been more clearly demon- 
strated that, in order to do business, the houses 
now opposing the eight-hour day must make peace 
and secure competent union printers. 

“As to the expenses of the strike, they will be still 
further reduced as circumstances warrant. The as- 
sessment will be still further reduced when the con- 
ditions will permit. For the present, the member- 
ship generally can give the executive council the 
most valuable support by promptly paying all assess- 
ments when due. Many local unions and the Colo- 
rado Springs convention adopted resolutions ex- 
pressing full confidence in the executive council. The 
council will endeavor to merit this confidence. But 
the council must have the loyal and enthusiastic sup- 
port of the membership in order to close up success- 
fully what remains of the eight-hour-day contest. 
With this enthusiastic support, and the prompt pay- 
ment of all assessments when due, we believe that 
we will, in the main, secure eight-hour agreements 
from employers who are now opposing us. 

“Vigorous and uncompromising enforcement of 
the assessment proposition by local officers, coupled 
with prompt collections by local chairmen and secre- 
taries, will be of great assistance just now, and will 
make a further reduction in the assessment possible 
at an early date.” 

The beginning or the end of the great struggle 
for the eight-hour day in the printing industry seems 
to be close at hand. From all parts of the country 
words of cheer are forthcoming. The firm attitude 
of the recent Colorado Springs convention, together 
with the unusual activity in the fall trade seems to 
have had a most discouraging effect on the remnant 
of the Typothetae and they are tumbling into line 
with great rapidity. The proprietor of one of the 
largest printing concerns on the Coast, in a recent 
conversation with representatives of No. 21, ad- 
mitted the fact that the establishment of the eight- 
hour day in our trade had practically been accom- 
plished and that it was useless to try to stop it. 

J. J. O'Neill, a delegate from No. 21 to the San 
Francisco Labor Council, has been chosen to repre- 
sent that body at the coming convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, to be held in Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

George W. Studley, an old member of the Typo- 
graphical Union, and for more than half a century 
a resident of San Francisco, died at St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital on Sunday, October 14. Funeral services were 
held at Grace M. E. Church, Twenty-first and Capp 
streets, on Tuesday, October 16 at 2 o'clock p. m. 
The interment was private. The deceased was 58 
years of age and leaves a widow and one daughter. 
His son, the late Rev. George H. Studley, lost his 
life in the Iroquois Theater disaster in Chicago a 
few years since. 

Richard A. Welch, a well known job printer, for 
many years employed by the firm of John Monahan, 
died at his home in this city on Monday, October 15. 
Deceased was 34 years of age and leaves a widow 
and one child, a son, to mourn his loss. Funeral 


services were held on Wednesday, October 17, from 
his late residence, 561 Cedar avenue, thence. to St. 
Mary’s Cathedral, where requiem mass was cele- 
brated. Interment was at Holy Cross Cemetery. 

The vote on the four I. T. U. referendum propo- 
sitions was taken in this jurisdiction on Tuesday 
last, October 16. Considering the area over which 
the membership is scattered at the present time, the 
number of votes cast is quite satisfactory. All of 
the propositions received a majority, although the 
first one had a narrow escape from defeat. 
ing is a summary of the vote: First proposition— 
For, 159; against, 148. Second—For, 246; against, 
62. Third—For, 254; against, 50. Fourth—For, 
287; against, 15. 


MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE UNION 


Headquarters and Secretaries’ offices, 68 Haight 
street. 
NOTICE. 


An adjourned meeting of the union will be held 
on Friday, October 26, 1906, at Eagles’ Hall, 1735 
Market street (directly oposite Gough), at Io a. m. 
sharp. To be acted upon: 1—Quarterly and monthly 
reports of officers. 2—Report of Committee on 
Revision of Price List (special order of business for 
10:15 a. m.). 3—Report of the Board of Directors. 

Almost the entire attention of the meeting of the 
union held on October 11 was devoted to considera- 
tion of the report of the Committee on Revision of 
Price List, and action on proposed Price List 
Amendments that were reported upon favorably. 
It was found necessary to adjourn to a later date, 
in order to conclude action on the committee’s re- 
port. The adopted changes comprise moderate raises 
in rates for members employed in theaters, cafes 
and places of amusement where members are regu- 
larly employed; also for symphony concert engage- 
ments. The report—as concurred in to date—pro- 
vides for the fixing of the minimum number of men 
that shall constitute theater orchestras in the juris- 
diction, and authorizes the Board of Directors to 
classify the various halls located in the jurisdiction, 
to the end that no less than a fixed number of mem- 
bers may be engaged and play in halls so classified. 
While the latter feature is new to Local No. 6’s 
price list, it has been in effect in the jurisdiction of 
other large locals for some time past—notably St. 
Louis, Missouri—and has apparently proved of ma- 
terial benefit. Such changes as have or will be 
effected will only take effect from and after January 
I, 1907, and will continue throughout the coming 
year. 

While the hour determined upon for the adjourned 
October meeting—1o a. m.—may seem much earlier 
than is customary, yet it is to be hoped that the 
attendance will be proportionate to the importance 
of the matter to be disposed of. There remain va- 
rious points of great interest to all members to be 
taken up, and members are urged to attend and 
become familiar with the changes already made 
and such as are to be proposed. 

The following named members have been rein- 
stated to membership in good standing: 

R. H. Bassett, H. Bossert, T. W. Bryson, N. 
Braun, J. A. Carles, D. F. Gilfether, J. G. Goicovich, 
F. E. Huske, G. Jollain, G. H. Kalthoff, J. Laugh- 
land, C. C. Maurer, J. Palange, J. Marino, P. Sam- 
mann, G. C. Santisteban, Mrs. P. Schulz, T. Schulz, 
W. Villalpando, G. Walker, Jr., W. G. Yanke and 
T. L. Zeh. 

Members are herewith requested to submit to the 
Secretary, not later than November 9, 1906, any 
change of address or of instrumentation, in order 
that such changes may appear in the annual directory 
and date-book for the year 1907. Members that wish 
to have their telephone numbers appear therein, 
and that have not already notified the Secretary of 
such numbers, are requested to do so as soon as 
convenient. 


Do not buy bottled or keg beer unless the red 
label of the Brewery Workmen is on the bottle 
or keg. 


Follow-: 


PRINTING PRRESSMEN. 

At the last meeting of Printing Pressmen, No. 24, 
held in Plumbers’ Hall, Page and Laguna streets, 
it was decided to create the office of Business Agent, 
and President George L. Berry was nominated for 
that position. The office of Financial Secretary was 
abolished and the duties heretofore performed by 
that officer were delegated to the Business Agent, 
who will also represent the union in the Labor Coun- 
cil-and the Allied Printing Trades Council. Other 
nominations are as follows: 

For President, D. Doggett; Vice-President, H. 
McKannay; Recording Secretary, John Gaffigan; 
Treasurer, John Lyons; Delegates to Labor Council 
—George B. Benham, G. Bond, J. Monahan, G. W. 
Wittman and D. Doggett. Nominations were also 
made for delegates to the Allied Printing Trades 
Council, Executive Committee, Banking Committee, 
Membership Committee, etc. Stephen Kane, George 
B. Benham, George Berry and J. Beban were nom- 
inated as delegates to the State Federation of Labor. 

The election will take place on the last Thursday 
of this month. 


WAITERS. 


The reports of officers of Waiters’ Union, No. 30, 
for last month contain the following interesting 
facts: 

There were 103 candidates initiated, 143 former 
members reinstated and forty-two admitted by cards. 
Fifty-seven traveling cards were issued by the union, 
three withdrawal cards issued, twenty-nine mem- 
bers suspended and one member died. The sixty- 
day rule as to payment of dues has been enforced 
since August 22 and will continue. The present low 
initiation and reinstatement fee of $2.75 will remain 
in effect only to November 1, when the former fee 
of $5.75 will prevail. Three ten-cent burial assess- 
ments have been levied for the months of October, 
November and December. Dues after January 1 
will be 75 cents per month. The net gain in mem- 
bership for the month of September was 198. The 
receipts were for that month $1,030.65 and expend- 
itures $607.75. There was deposited in the reserve 
fund $450. 

The union is prosecuting a vigorous boycott on 
Japanese restaurants, much of the time of the Busi- 
ness Agent and other officers being devoted to this 
work. 


COOKS. 


Cooks’ Union, No. 44, is now comfortably estab- 
lished in its new hall and headquarters, 1834 Ellis 
street. At the meeting last week it was decided to 
give an entertainment next month, and the following 
committee was appointed to arrange for the affair: 
Frank Holt, George Rowe, O. E. Henley, James 
Rustin and Charles Kricsmeyer. 

George Bickford was elected alternate delegate 
to the Local Joint Executive Board, the vacancy 
being caused by the death of Charles S. Smith. 

Six candidates for membership were initiated, and 
several applications received. 


ALLIED PROVISION TRADES. 


At the last meeting of the Allied Provision Trades 
Council the following nominations were made: For 
President, James Munn of the Butchers and Joseph 
Vera of the Bartenders; for Vice-President, Minnie 
Andrews of the Waitresses and George Rowe of the 
Cooks; Sergeant-at-Arms, J. D. Kirkpatrick of the 
Waiters; Board of Trustees—John Guinee and P. 
O’Brien of the Brewers; Theo. Johnson of the 
Waiters and J. Schwartz of the Cooks’ Helpers. 

Nominations will be reopened at the meeting next 
Tuesday, after which the election will take place. 


Superintendent Deacon of the Union Printers’ 
Home, states that a total of 3551 volumes were con- 
tributed to the Home library as a result of the 
movement inaugurated by Messrs. Kreiter and Swi- 
gart, of Washington and St. Louis unions. The old 
library contained 2124 books. With the new books 


the library now contains a total of 5675 volumes. 
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f ars going 
imac | Am Going to Sell Out 


J. Loewenthal 


1 Only Keep High-grade Goods 


J. Loewenthal 


I will sell you at 1-2 cost, high-grade Clothing made by 
Hart, Shaffner & Marx, Adler & Company, David Marks & Com- 
pany, Michaels-Stern & Company, Stein-Block & Company, The 
Washington Company, etc. Also Paragon and Dutchess Trousers. 


In Furnishings 1-2 price will be marked on Earl & Wilson 
Shirts and Collars, Star Shirts, Deimel’s Mesh Underwear and all 
high-grade class of Underwear. Monarch Shirts, Cluett Shirts 
and Collars, Faultless Night-robes and such merchandise. 


In Shoes I will sell you those made by Johnson & Murphy, 
Florsheim, Hathaway, Soule & Harrington, Buckingham & Hecht 
and all other well known Makers at just 1-2 the price that is regu- 
larly asked for such high-grade shoes. Price and all further infor- 
mation will be published from day to day in the Examiner. 


PRICE ELSEWHERE AND THEN I AM SURE YOU WILL BUY OF ME. 


J. LOEWENTHAL 
721 VAN NESS AVE. 729 


Between Eddy & Turk Sts. 
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OUR AMATEUR ADVISERS. 
M. H. BATTENBERG, IN “tYPOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL.” 


“Labor is worship” is a pleasant saying; 
But those who say so never do their praying 
With pick or shovel, hammer, tongs or anvil, 
If they can help it. 


Also, labor is noble and holy, but whosoever is de- 
ceived thereby is not wise—for labor is not an end, 
but a means. 

The wild joy of digging a sewer, the delirious 
excitement of carrying a hod, the passionate rhap- 
sody of running a sewing machine fourteen hours 
for 50 cents—all these appear in myriad forms in 
high school essays and summer resort stories, and 
touch to the soul the sentimental reformer, who 
thinks the world will become better and wiser as 
soon as the proper number of coffee houses have been 
established and he has discovered a cottage which 
can be erected in such a manner as to contain a unit 
of the laboring class without the necessity of its 
feet protruding from the window far enough to in- 
terfere with the passing automobile while it is slum- 
bering the sweet and refreshing slumber of honest 
toil, and which may be erected for the sum of $27.89 
next to an alley. 

But to the man digging the sewer and that coarse 
personage carrying the hod, and to the dead-faced 
woman who is running the sewing machine, these 
joys do not appeal. They have no poetry in their 
souls; they do not enthuse. 

They are not working because they need the phy- 
sical exercise—that kind of work is golf and lawn 
tennis, and can only be enjoyed by a well-fed animal 
at peace with the world. But the work they are do- 
ing is work that must be done, and some must do it, 
and golf and lawn tennis are in the world to be en- 
joyed, and some may enjoy them; and the real and 
burning problem confronting the world is how to 
give the man who does the work the opportunity to 
enjoy the golf and lawn tennis, and how to get the 
woman away from the sewing machine long enough 
so that her face will come to life again and express 
some of the gladness of the world instead of all of 
its sorrow. 

The boundaries of our earthly existence are birth 
and death. Between these two points lies the sol- 
emn fact of living, with its obligations and privileges, 
sorrows and songs, and its great problem of appor- 
tioning the rewards to the burdens borne. 

The great duty of all men physically and mentally 
fit is service; the great right of all who serve rightly 
is pay; and not only justice but policy demands that 
the useful should be protected from the useless. 

All leisure, all opportunity for rational enjoyment, 
is earned by work of some kind; is the fruit of the 
growing intelligence of mankind and the manifold 
labors of men. None of it is earned by playing 
bridge whist—that is just one way of using it after 
it is earned—nor is it earned by gambling in grain 
or by juggling stocks, for these are only methods of 
taking it from those who have earned it, and it must 
first be earned by work of some sort—by a true 
service which has tended to the preservation or en- 
largement of the truly human good in the world— 
the moral, intellectual or physical capital of society. 

Not all work is true service. A man may acquire 
a perspiration and a backache by balancing a pea- 
cock’s tail feather on the end of his nose, in the 
privacy of his own apartments, but the taking of a 
feather from one end of a bird and putting it on 
the other end of a fool does not increase the value of 
either, and approaches quite closely to art for art’s 
sake, being labor for labor’s sake. 

The hope of the toiling masses does not lie in 
many coffee houses, nor can their future be placed 
in the hands of those who are prescribing $27.89 
cottages. These are trying to reform the productive 
end of society to fit the views of the consumer. 
They are trying to make men cheaper in order that 
dollars may buy more of their labor, to cut the 
money cost of the useful and add the savings to the 
income of the intensely useless. They find a hear- 
ing even in the ranks of labor, because many of those 
who make their living honestly are either longing 


for the unattainable or crying for something they 
can’t get. Such we have had with us always. The 
Utopian idea of the communist was infinitely older 


than the libraries and galleries of art and science. 


his torch destroyed; the theory of the relation of 
the sexes held by Gorky is as old as the existence 


| of dogs—but even these, when uncontaminated by 
encroaching civilization, pair for a sufficient season: 


to allow their young to reach a moderate degree 
of maturity. F 

These things may do very wel) for subjects of 
conversation among long-haired philosophers at pink 
teas, but the trade and labor unions are not preach- 
ing a pink-tea philosophy. Their ethics begin with 
man as man in all human relationships; as a mem- 
ber of a family, bringing into the field of labor 
the motives born of household affections, nurtured 
by congenial relations, guided by individual aspira- 
tions; as a being with an inalienable right to redeem 
himself from toil by toil, to profit by his own labor, 
and to possess in fee himself, his ability, and all the 
emoluments arising from his own improvement, 
mental and physical. 

In the comparatively brief space of their existence 
the trade and labor unions have done a great work 
for humanity, but about the most important task 
that confronts them now is to choke off the eminent 
donkeys who, posing as the friends of toil, want to 
reform us with coffee houses and" $27.89 cottages, 
and are trying to spread out a dime’s worth of 
charity to conceal a dollar’s worth of sin. 

Let us go forth and reform these reformers. 
Let us take them by the hand gently, as one leads 
the blind, draw them into paths of common honesty 
and horse sense, and point out to them that if the 
laboring man got an honest share of the profits of 
his labor he could build a house without any assist- 
ance from pink-tea theorists. Let us explain to 
them that poverty is not a necessity, but a by- 
product of luxury. Let us call their attention to 
the fact that the Coreys, the Willie Thaws and the 
Stanford Whites who are endeavoring to corral 
the chorus girl-with an indefinite past, a shady pres- 
ent and a doubtful future, are expensive luxuries—not 
only because they cost money, but because they 
exalt moral filth to a pinnacle—and that such as 
these, being dangerous to public morality and worth- 
less to public progress, should be asked to inhabit 
the $27.89 cottages, dine at cheap coffee houses and 
be subjected to the advice of pink-tea philosophers. 

For a good many years our self-appointed ad- 
visers have been warning trade and labor unions 
of the danger of entering politics, until at last, with 
the assistance of a few injunction judges, labor 
leaders have come to the conclusion that only by 
entering politics directly can labor gain the protec- 
tion of just laws administered by honest judges for 
the protection of labor’s capital—its skill, intelligence 
and ability—and prevent the useful members of so- 
ciety from being preyed upon by the intensely use- 
less. It is only by making influence felt that labor 
can have any influence at all. 

Amateur advisers are the most dangerous enemies 
of labor. Their theories are always tending to draw 
attention away from the great big fact that wealth 
is poverty when its accumulations are purchased 
by the degradation of those who produce it. 

The cost of human labor can not be measured 
by the expenditure of material things alone—of 
dollars in wages, or of food and clothing for the 
laborer—but we must also consider that each hodful 
of mortar carried to the third story, each shovelful 
of mud thrown out of the sewer, each shirt finished 
by the dead-faced woman, represents an appreciable 
part of a human life; so much sacrificed in order 
that the rest may be made more enjoyable. We 
can not define work at all unless we recognize this 
personal factor in production as well as the material 
factors in the thing produced. It is a human being 
with hopes and aspirations, not a machine or a 
beast of burden, who does the day’s work; and the 
progress of the world is the sum of day’s work 
done, not of the golf and lawn tennis played, of 
the chorus girls wooed with offerings of creme de 
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DE BROS'| 


ALBAN Y 


BEAR the UNION LABEI| 


ALL SHAPES AND SIZES 
FINEST WORKMANSHIP AND FINISH 


COLLARS CUFFS 
ISeacu2ron25* 25* ear 


FRANK BROS. 


The Big 


Union Store 


1344-1354 Fillmore St. 


Near Ellis 


Indiana Furniture Co. 


Morris 
Chair 


$9.00 


Come and see our stock of 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, 
DRAPERIES, 
SHADES, STOVES 
460 GOLDEN GATE AVE. 


Between Larkin and Polk 


LASHS 


KIDNEY & LIVER 


BITTERS 


A PLEASANT LAXATIVE 


NOT INTOXICATING 
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menthe. and automobile rides, nor yet of the scan- 
dals among Pittsburg millionaires. 

There is food for reflection in the following from 
Ss. E. Kiser’s column in the Chicago Record-Herald: 
A TIP FROM UNCLE DAVID. 

Wouldn’t be much weepin’, 
Wouldn’t be much care 
If the speculators 
Went to work somewhere, 
’Stid o’ speculatin’, 
Where the ticker croaks, 
With the money earned by 
Poor, hard-workin’ folks. 


BARGAIN-COUNTER REVERIES. 
MARGARET SCOTT HALL IN “THE CARPENTER.” 

Hustling for existence is not conducive to a con- 
scientious study of one’s theology, hence the tendency 
of progress for some time has been to lessen the 
importance of the moral law of human obligation, 
one with another. Force of circumstances compels 
allegiance to the almost supreme law of supply and 
demand that keeps the machinery of the world in 
motion. 

Today, we stand in the crowd and watch the tide 
of humanity ebb and flow and surge around the bar- 
gain counter. Bargains! Ready-to-wear garments at 
remarkably low prices! They are, indeed, “bargains,” 
but back of these bargains are what? Have you ever 
thought about it? No, very likely you have not. 
Comparatively few have given the subject a thought. 
That is one good reason why the world has lost 
sight of the golden rule, and selfishness has gained 
the supremacy over righteousness. 

Finding results satisfactory, the busy public has 
no time to investigate causes. d 

As to cause and effect, judging from the eager- 
ness of the shoppers around the counter, regardless 
of cause, the bargains are a satisfactory effect. 

The public is only beginning to learn the meaning 
and importance of the union label on ready-made 
goods. The shoppers give no thought to the his- 
tory of the bargains they are after. The lesson of 
the label is one that the major portion of our popula- 
tion is beginning to learn in a practical way, and 
learning in the school of experience is a certain 
education. 

The pressure of circumstances has made ir.dustrial 
conditions a personal matter, with the great multi- 
tude of the self-respecting, estimable middle class, 
and that class is the majority from which the great 
army of working women and girls have come in the 
last generation. 

When our own precious children, through neces- 
sity, become wage-earners, we begin to get a prac- 
tical knowledge of sweat-shop bondage, and to learn 
the meaning of the term “child slavery.” ’Tis then 
we begin to desire clean and wholesome conditions 
for the workers, and to require proof of such con- 
ditions. The great American masses—the toilers— 
including the bargain hunter, who seem at present 
indifferent to industrial conditions, must soon, 
through personal interest, if not from sympathy, 
realize the meaning and importance of the union 
label. When personal interests are endangered by 
existing conditions, human nature is not usually 
slow to protest, though kindliness would avoid con- 
flict if possible. 

Like the patriots of the Revolution, trade unionism 
has made its declaration of independence, and like 
them must say, “All experience hath shown that 
mankind are more disposed to suffer where evils 
are sufferable than to right themselves by abolishing 
the forms to which they are accustomed.” 

From the great white fields of “raw material,” 
past the southern factories where northern capital 
and southern child-slavery produce goods at a wage 
30 per cent less than in the Massachusetts mills, on 
and on through the miserable basement sweat-shops 
of New York, where the crowded and filthy pauper 
element of every foreign nation sews fifteen hours 
a day, until the ready-made garments are laid on 
the bargain counters, the evolution of the “fleecy 
Staples” is a progressive game of “skin” and be 
skinned, Business is business, and whenever capital 
is invested it is on a basis that promises a maximum 


profit. Labor is only a means to that end; capital 
is looking out for its own interests and if labor 
does not look out for itself it must take the con- 
sequences, 

Anywhere that the supply of labor exceeds the 
demand, and no legislation restricts the conditions 
regarding the hours of toil or the age of the toiler, 
that place is the field of opportunity for the manu- 
facturer. The very rules of trade, as well as the 
selfish instinct of human nature to profit on an- 
other’s necessity requires him to lose sight of every- 
thing but increased profits and the advantages of 
business opportunity. Industrial conditions are 
brought about by the natural methods and law of 
business, and the “fittest must survive,” whatever 
becomes of the incompetent. 

The world is money-mad, and in the mighty con- 
centration of capital almost irreparable hurt has 
come to the nation. You would ask how. It is 
estimated that more than one million and a half 
children are wage-earners in the United States. 
This in itself is a blight upon our people. Could 
the law of righteousness arrest the greed and sin 
of business principles now, the intellectual, moral 
and physical life of at least two generations to 
come would show in imperfect development the 
blight that has fallen upon our masses. 

Ah! well may the children weep before you! 

They are weary as they run, 

For they've never known youth’s sunshine, 

Nor the glory which is brighter than the sun. 

The union label is the uppermost thought that 
should impress a lesson on the frequenters of the 
bargain counter. Child labor and sweat-shop con- 
ditions can never advance the upbuilding of character 
or the refinement and improvement of home life, 
and the general public is awakening to the fact 
that all that is not for the home is against the wel- 
fare of the people. It is a struggle now of need 
and greed, of purity and impurity, right and wrong, 
and righteousness must at last reign. The manu- 
facturer is only one example among many illustrat- 
ing the dealing of capital with its hirelings. Wher- 
ever combination invests capital, in any line of busi- 
ness, the same conditions prevail. 

There is a higher law than the laws of trade, 
and when that law is recognized as supreme, greed 
will cease to despoil the poor, and life that is so 
beautiful for some and so wretched for others may 
become worth living to all. 

Less want and misery and shame, and more uni- 
versal peace and prosperity will help the world to 
grow' better. 


Homes are reared to shield the fallen, 
And their builders builded well; 

But the latter part were chosen 
Had they helped them ere they fell. 


A report of the New York State Department of 
Labor just issued states that there are upward of 
8,000,000 wage-earners in labor unions, one-fourth 
of whom are in the United States. Great Britain and 
Germany have each nearly as many labor unions as 
the United States, but the countries in which the 
movement is practically new—Austria and Italy— 
are making rapid progress. 


A Congressional investigation of Public Printer 
Stillings’ administration of the Government Printing 
Office in Washington is being urged by officials of 
the International Bookbinders’ and the Typographical 
unions. 


The Clyde, Scotland, boatmakers, on September 
24, delivered an ultimatum to their employers that 
they would go on strike on the 29th. Ten thousand 
men are involved and a long struggel is anticipated. 


The strike of the firemen on the lines of the Brook- 
lyn Ferry Company has been called off. The men 
were given to understand that their demands would 
be acceded to if they returned to work. 


The members of Journeymen Tailors’ Union, No. 
266, of Oakland, have secured an increase of 33 per 
cent in wages. There are twenty-four union tailoring 
firms in Oakland, Alameda and Berkeley. 


Carpenters’ 
Tools! 


Everything in tools made by Stanley 
Rule and Level Co. Bits: Russell, 
Jennings, Irwin and Lightning are our 
leaders. Chisels: Buck Brothers and 
White makes in all styles. Mitre Boxes: 
Stanley, Goodell, Langdon and Nichols. 
Saws: Disston’s in 7, D-8, 12 and 120 
grades. Bit Braces: Miller’s Falls and 
Stanley, including the enclosed ratchet. 
Plumbs and Levels: Stanley, Akron 
and others. Cabinet Scrapers: C. E. 
Jenning’s celebrated saw steels. 


BRITTAIN & COMPANY 


Everything in Hardware 
VAN NESS AVE. Corner TURK 


SORENSEN CO. 


RELIABLE 


Jewelers and Opticians 


Repairing our Specialty 
Eyes Examined FREE 


Alarm Clocks, 6Uc. up 


Established for ten years on Sixth St., 
near Mission, now located at 


715 MARKET ST., near Third 

1255 Fulton St., near Devisadero 

2593 Mission St., near 22d 
Phone West 2039 in order 


C. H. PHILPOTT 


Dealer in General Hardware, Builders’ 
Hardware and Mechanics’ Tools 


135 Fifth Street 


STERLING 


A word to keep in mind when you furnish 
The name of the “Dollar for Dol- 
lar’ Company—the home of Sterling goods 


San Francisco 


your home. 


Sterling prices. 


10 per cent Discount on Cash Purchases 


Furniture 


The biggest stock in all San Francisco. We 
unload on our spur track an average of two 
carloads a day. Everything at “low rent” 


prices. 


Carpets 
Nearly 300 different patterns—some Brus- 


sells designs as low as 65 cents. Rugs in every 
size made, and a plentiful stock of linoleum 


and matting. 


Stoves 


Richmond ranges, of course—the best stove 
in the whole wide world. Also big stock of 
steel ranges, Peerless stoves, Sterling stoves. 


een 2 1 ERLING 


Furniture Company 


974 HOWARD STREET, NEAR SIXTH 
One Block and a Half From Halz’s, 
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DISORDERLY ADVOCATES OF “LAW 
AND ORDER.” 

Last Saturday afternoon in Union Square, several 
hundred people assembled in response to a call 
issued for a “citizens’ meeting” for the ostensible 
purpose of forming a “Committee of Safety.” The 
promoters of the movement had been quoted in the 
newspapers as declaring that the time had arrived 
when it was necessary that the citizens of San 
Francisco should organize for the purpose of rid- 
ding the community of the extraordinary number of 
criminals with which it has been infested for some 
time past. 

That was the declared purpose of the meeting, 
but it was by no means the real purpose of the 
movement. 

At a previous meeting of the promoters of the 
“Committee of Safety” scheme one of the disciples 
of “law and order” declared that the real issue 
was the establishment of the “Open-Shop” system 
in San Francisco, and his auditors, with but few 
exceptions, gave emphatic evidence of their ap- 
proval of his declaration. 

The epidemic of crime with which this city has 
been afflicted has been seized upon by the Citizens’ 
Alliance element as an excuse for the inauguration 
of a movement which has for its real object the 
throttling of Labor Unionism in San Francisco. If 
evidence of the truth of this assertion were lacking 
it was furnished in convincing form at Union Square 
last Saturday afternoon. It had been announced 
in the daily press that the Labor Council, the Build- 
ing Trades Council and the City Front Federation 
had been or would be invited to participate in this 
“mass meeting of citizens.” Representatives of 
these organizations were present. The farcical pro- 
ceedings of the meeting proper( at which the reso- 
lutions providing for the creation of a Committee 
of One Hundred were declared adopted, are gener- 
ally familiar to our citizens—the daily press reports 
of what occurred in this respect being sufficiently 
accurate to give those who were not present a 
fairly clear idea of the methods pursued by the 
promoters of the meeting to carry out their pro- 
gram to create the Committee of One Hundred. 
What occurred after this remarkable mass meeting 
had been arbitrarily declared adjourned by its more 
remarkable chairman, was reported in the daily 
press in accord with the political bias of each of the 
several daily journals, with this exception. None 
of the “molders of public opinion” reported truth- 
fully the reception accorded the representatives of 
Organized Labor who attempted to speak. The 
Labor Council, taking cognizance of the published 
statements of the purposes of the meeting, delegated 
ten of its members to attend it. The Building 
Trades Council was also represented there. Al- 
though they made their presence known to the pro- 
moters of the meeting, the labor unionists were 
absolutely ignored in whatever proceedings that 
were held prior to the attempted adjournment of 
the meeting by the individual who was designated 
Chairman. When, however, the union men at- 
tempted to address the people who remained after 
the meeting had been “officially” adjourned, the real 
sentiments and purpose of the supporters of the 
“Committee of Safety” scheme -became apparent. 
The moment a man declared his affiliation with Or- 
ganized Labor a large section of the audience began 
to hoot and jeer in a fashion that either silenced 
the speaker entirely or made his remarks inaudible 
to any but those.within a few feet of him. In one 


or two instances labor men who were recognized 
as such when they arose, were cried down before 
they could utter half a dozen words. All speakers 
except the labor unionists were given an opportun- 
ity to finish what they had to say, and, save in one 
instance, given courteous attention. 

The promoters of this “Committee of Safety” 
scheme are making an effort to consummate it, and 
are calling on the various organizations which they 
have decided to recognize to each appoint two mem- 
bers of the Committee of One Hundred. The Labor 
Council, Building Trades Council and the City Front 
Federation have each been invited to name two 
members of this latter-day Vigilance Committee, 
but these three labor organizations will decline the 
invitation, and for substantially these reasons: 

If there existed real necessity for the citizens of 
San Francisco usurping the powers of the regularly 
constituted authorities, the method of representation 
on the proposed Committee of One Hundred is 
manifestly unfair to the labor organizations. They 
represent more than twice the number of peonle 
affiliated with all the other organizations which have 
been invited to nominate committeemen, and yet 
they are each only allowed to name two members 
of the committee. 

Another reason for the refusal of the labor ox- 
ganizations to join in this movement lies in the fact 
that the labor unions stand for the maintenance 
of law and order by the regularly constituted author- 
ities, with whom they will co-operate to that end 
at all times. The establishment of mob rule is not 
and never will be the policy of Labor Unionism. 

Finally, the Labor Unionists of San Francisco 
know their enemies and they know that a majority 
of the men who are promoting this “Committee of 
Safety” are their avowed enemies, and that the real 
purpose of this movement is to throttle Labor Union- 
ism in San Francisco and not to rid the city of the 
criminal element. 

IMPORTING WORKMEN UNDER MISREP- 
RESENTATION. 


Last Tuesday over one hundred men, nearly all 
Germans, arrived in this city from Napa Junction, 
having refused to act as strike-breakers for the 
Portland Standard Cement Company. The men were 
engaged in New York City by an employment agent 
named Conrad Liebert, 28 Greenwich street, to 
work for the cement company, and were told that 
no labor troubles existed at the works, the reason 
for their employment being the scarcity of workmen 
in California. They were given free transporta- 
tion to Napa Junction and promised a rate of wages 
in excess of that demanded by the men who have 
been on strike for the last two months. Among the 
party was Henry Schoen, who had been a member 
of the Longshore Lumbermen’s Union of New York. 
He became suspicious of the purpose of the em- 
ployers, and during the trip he succeeded in having 
every member of the party pledge himself to refuse 
to go to work for the cement company should it 
develop that the men were to be used as strike- 
breakers. Before the party arrived at Sacramento 
Schoen sent a telegram to the California Promotion 
Committee asking if a strike existed at the cement 
works. He received no reply, but when a repre- 
sentative of the cement company met the party at 
Sacramento he denied emphatically that a strike 
was on. When the men arrived at Napa Junction 
they quickly discovered the truth, and immediately 
determined to leave. The armed guards recruited 
from the Farleyites recently brought here by Pat- 
rick Calhoun of the United Railroads, attempted, by 
a display of firearms, to prevent the men from 
leaving, but were unsuccessful. 

On arriving in this city the men reported to union 
officials and were provided with work. 

The importation of these men cost the cement 
company between $7000 and $8000. 

Communications have been sent to various East- 
ern .cities, notifying working people of the labor 
situation at the works of the Portland Standard 
Cement Company. 
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STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


The Executive Council Indorses Large Number 
of Candidates for Political Positions. 


Minutes of the meeting of the Executive Council 
of the California State Federation of Labor, held 
October 14, at headquarters, 835 Webster street, 
San Francisco. Meeting called to order at 2 p. m,, 
President pro tem T. F. Gallagher presiding. 

Present:—President pro tem T. F. Gallagher, Sec- 
ond Vice-President S. D. Simmons, Third Vice- 
President D. D. Sullivan, Fifth Vice-President C. 
W. Holmquist, Sixth Vice-President Anna M. Burk- 
hardt, Seventh Vice-President M. A. Caldwell, and 
Secretary-Treasurer J. H. Bowling. 

Telegram received from Fourth Vice-President 
C. F. Edmonds, regretting that he was unable to at- 
tend the Executive Council meeting. 

The Brotherhood of Teamsters, Local No. 70, of 
Oakland, Alameda and Berkeley, presented their 
schedule of hours and wages which is to go into 
effect on October 22 for indorsement. Moved that 
the schedule of the Brotherhood of Teamsters, Local 
No. 70, be indorsed by the California State Federa- 
tion of Labor; carried. 

Communication from the Glove Workers, Local 
No. 17, of San Francisco, in regard to per capita 
tax, received. Moved that the communication be 
answered and filed. Communication from Coopers’ 
Union of Sacramento in regard to Arnold’s Cooper- 
age Company refusing to sign their agreement and 
requesting the assistance of the California State 
Federation of Labor. Moved that the communica- 
tion be referred to Third Vice-President D. D. Sul- 
livan, with instructions to interview the Arnold 
Cooperage Company in behalf of the Coopers’ Union. 
Communication from the Sacramento Trades and 
Labor Council, inquiring about Appellate Judges. 
Moved that the communication be filed, as all of 
the data collected in regard to the various judges 
of the State had been destroyed in the recent fire; 
carried. Moved that a communication be sent out 
to the various central bodies of the State of Cali- 
fornia, making inquiries as to judges who had issued 
injunctions against trade unions or rendered decision 
against them; carried. Communication from the 
A. F. of L., in regard to donations for political 
purposes; filed. Moved that the California State 
Federation of Labor indorse the action taken by the 
Trades and Labor Council of Vallejo in regard to 
the action taken in behalf of the Federal Labor 
Union, No. 11345, at Napa Junction, which body is 
now on strike against the Standard Portland Cement 
Company for an increase of pay and shorter hours, 
and that the California State Federation of Labor 
lend all the assistance possible; carried. Commu- 
nication from the Eureka Trades Council, inclosing 
resolution denouncing the Hon. J. N. Gillett, candi- 
date for Governor and indorsing Theodore A. Bell. 
Moved that communication and resolution lay over 
until new business; carried. Communication and re- 
ports received from M. L. Owens, Special Organizer 
for the northern part of the State. Moved that the 
bills of Mr. Owens be paid in full and that he be 
requested to cease organizing unless there was good 
prospects of forming new organizations in that part 
of the country; carried. Communication and reports 
from L. D. Biddle of Los Angeles, which were en- 
couraging and gratifying as to the work accom- 
plished in the southern part of the State. Moved 
that the Secretary-Treasurer communicate with L. 
D. Biddle and ascertain if another two weeks or 
a month could be used to advantage in completing 
the organizing work that has been started by him; 
carried. Communication from the Secretary of the 
San Diego Trades and Labor Council, praising the 
work done by Special Organizer L. D. Biddle; filed. 
Communication from Glove Workers, No. 17, in re- 
gard to the organizer that was instructed to go to 
Alameda county and assist in organizing the Glove 
Workers, stating that the organizer had failed to put 
in his appearance and that there had been no work 
accomplished. The President of the Glove Workers’ 
local was present at the meeting of the Executive 
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Council and stated that Organizer Holmquist had 
not to his knowledge even attempted to organize 
the Glove Workers as instructed by the Executive 
Council. It was moved that Fifth Vice-President 
C. W. Holmquist be recalled as Organizer of the 
California State Federation of Labor, and that the 
check of $23 drawn in his favor for one week’s work 
in Alameda county among the Glove Workers be 
cancelled; carried. Moved that a special organizer 
be sent to Alameda county to assist in the organiz- 
ing of the Glove Workers, and that the President 
of the Glove Workers make the recommendation 
as to the organizer who would be best adapted for 
the work and so notify the Secretary of the Federa- 
tion of Labor; carried. 

The question of political indorsement was then 
considered. Moved that the -whole subject matter 
be laid on the table; lost. Moved that for Governor 
and Lieutenant-Governor no indorsements be made; 
carried. 

Moved that the following candidates be indorsed 
and recommended to the affiliated unions of the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor; carried. 

Miss A. M. Burkhardt wished to be recorded as 
yoting against any political indorsements. 

Following is a list of the candidates for State 
offices which the Executive Council indorsed: 

For Secretary of State, Charles F. Curry; Con- 
troller, E. P. Colgan; Attorney General, W. Ona 
Morton; Treasurer, E. E. Haskell; Surveyor Gen- 
eral, W. S. Kingsbury; Clerk of the Supreme Court, 
C. M. Haybl; Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Miss Anne Williams; Justice of the District Court 
of Appeal (residing), First District, Carroll Cook; 
for Superintendent of State Printing, W. W. Shan- 
non; Justice of the District Court of Appeal, First 
District, M. T. Dooling; Justice of the District 
Court of Appeal, First District, F. J. Kerrigan; 
Member of Congress, Third District, — — Know- 
land; Member of Congress, Fifth District, E. A. 
Hayes; Member of State of Board of Equalization, 
First District, J. Harry Scott; Member of State 
Board of Equalization, Second District, J. C. 
Downey; Member of State Board of Equalization, 
Third District, Richard E. Collins; Member of 
State Board of Equalization, Fourth District, John 
Kastle; Railroad Commissioner, First District, C. 
FE. Peters; Railroad Commissioner, Second Dis- 
trict, Andrew M. Wilson. 

The following local candidates for judicial and 
legislative offices were indorsed: 

JupGES oF THE Superior Court—Thomas F. Gra- 
ham, J. V. Coffey, Edmund P. Mogan, Charles T. 
Conlan. 

Justices oF THE PEAcE—Alfred B. Lawson, Ber- 
nard J. Flood, Isador Golden, A. B. Treadwell, J. J. 
Van Nostrand. 

StaTE SeNATORS--Eighteenth District, Daniel J. 
Reily; Twentieth District, Frank J. French; Twen- 
ty-Second District, Gus Hartmann; Twenty-fourth 
District, Mare Anthony. 

ASSEMBLYMEN—Twenty-eighth District, Peter J. 
Kelly; Twenty-ninth District, John A. Cullen; Thir- 
tieth District, James A. Wilson; Thirty-first Dis- 
trict, Daniel J. Toomey; Thirty-second District, Pat- 
tick J. Boyle; Thirty-third District, Paul J. Fratessa; 
Thirty-fourth District, E. D. Berri; Thirty-fifth 
District, F. Hugo Hartmann; Thirty-sixth District, 
Eugene E. Pfaeffle; Thirty-seventh District, Daniel 
W. Barry; Thirty-eighth District, Samuel H. Beck- 
ett; Thirty-ninth District, Henry I. Porter; For- 
tieth District, Henry Thompson; Forty-first Dis- 
trict, No nomination; Forty-second District, Samuel 
T. Kohlman; Forty-third District, Dominick J. Be- 
ban; Forty-fourth District, Mel Vogel; Forty-fifth 
District, Louis Strohl. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF Pustic ScHoots—Alfred Ron- 
covieri. 

The following nominees of the Union Labor party 
of Alameda County were indorsed: 

Auditor, G. W. Bacon; Assessor, H. P. Dalton; 
County Clerk, James W. Gillogly; Coroner, J. E. 
Henderson; District Attorney, Everett J. Brown; 
Public Administrator, Reuben Wiand; Recorder, 


A. K. Grim; Surveyor, C. H. Spinks; Sheriff, Frank 
T. Barnet; Superintendent of Schools, T. O. Craw- 
ford; Tax Collector, John L. Donovan; Treasurer, 
C. D. Rogers; Superior Judge -(long terms), Her- 
man G. Walker and W. J. Gallagher; Superior 
Judge (short terms), T. W. Harris and William H. 
Waste; Supervisor Second District, C. W. Heyer; 
Supervisor Third District, J. M. Kelly; State Sena- 


' tor Sixteenth District, Charles W. Petry. 


Members of the Assembly—Forty-seventh District, 
Frank I. Macauley; Forty-eighth District, C. R. El- 
der; Forty-ninth District, Edward McGuire; Fif- 
tieth District, R. M. Hamb; Fifty-first District, R. 
H. E. Espey; Fifty-second District, J. M. Eshle- 
man. 


Justices of the Peace—Oakland City, Hugh S. Al- 
drich and George Samuels; Alameda City, Chas. P. 
Drolla; Alameda Township, F. S. Cone; Berkeley 
Township, J. Rollin Fitch; Oakland Township, 
James G. Quinn; Brooklyn Township, W. R. Geary; 
Washington Township, T. J. Power and S. Sand- 
holdt. 

Constables—Alameda Township, A. Kihn; Brook- 
lyn Township, T. D. Carroll and W. C. Allen; Eden 
Township, J. C. Simons; Oakland Township, Mor- 
ris H. Lane and H. T. Hempstead; Washington 
Township, J. Roderick and S. B. Vandervoort. 

The following bills were read and ordered paid: 


A. F. of L. for tooo Label Bulletins 

J. H. Bowling, postage stamps 4 

J. H. Bowling, salary for month of September 25 00 

L. D. Biddle, on account as Organizer, south- 
ern part of State 

Office rent one month 

E. H. Strachan, addressing wrappers for Label 
Bulletins; also rolling and stamping 3 to 
each union 

J. H. Bowling, office postage 

Wale Printing Company, 500 Affiliation Blanks 
and 2000 Credentials 

Wm. Rusk, organizing Sugar Workers at 
Crocketir sc mcacuancurtecrye een clone ce acie 

S. D. Simmons, attending meeting of Execu- 
tive Council October 14 

D. D. Sullivan, attending meeting of Executive 
Council October 14 

T. F. Gallagher, attending meeting of Execu- 
tive Council October 14 

Miss A. M. Burkhardt, attending meeting of 
Executive Council October 14 

C. W. Holmquist, attending meeting of Execu- 
tive Council October 14 

M. A. Caldwell, attending meeting of Execu- 
tive Council October 14 


Meeting adjourned at 5 p. 


4 25 
3 50 
3 75 


m., to the call of the 


chair. Respectfully submitted, 


J. H. Bow tina, Secretary-Treasurer. 
JANITORS. 

At the last meeting of Janitors’ Union, No. 10,367, 
Business Agent Matheson reported that the new 
schedule of $3 a day had been accepted by the 
Board of Public Works. Hereafter the wage sched- 
ule will be $15 per week for theaters and $60 a month 
for janitors in buildings. 

The trouble between the millmen and millowners 
has been settled. At a conference between a com- 
mittee from the Building Trades Council and the 
millowners last Friday it was settled that the men 
should return at the wage established September 12 
and work at that rate for one month, when a raise 
of $1 will go into effect. This affects all union mills 
in California. 


The Inland Printer well says: 
success in productive enterprises is said to be min- 


“One secret of 


imum cost. This does not—and should not— neces- 
sarily mean low wages and long hours. Many ele- 
ments enter into the problem, and among them are 
well-arranged and healthful workrooms, modern ma- 
chinery and useful material properly placed. These, 
with satisfied labor, are dividend-bringers.” 

The Pie Bakers are negotiating with employers 
for increased wages. The men now receive $16 a 
week for ten hours’ work a day. 


Demand union-label hats. 


GENERAL LABOR NOTES. 

Chicago has 24,000 salaried employes, who draw 
$2,000,000 a month from the city treasury. 

Ten thousand Clyde (Scotland) boilermakers have 
decided to strike if a 5 per cent advance in wages 
is not conceded them. 

Attorney-General Moody has ordered that suits be 
brought against a number of railroads for 181 al- 
leged violations of the Safety Appliance law. 

A Government contractor has been fined $500 at 
Washington, D. C., for violating the eight-hour law. 

The more the average accumulator gets the more 
he wants. The more the average wage-earner gets 
the more he spends. 


Pittsburg Iron Molders are paying an assessment 
of $1 a week to create a defense fund for the im- 
pending struggle with the Pittsburg Foundry Men’s 
Association, whose members have declared for the 
open shop. 


Glass manufacturers and the Amalgamated Win- 
dow Glass Workers’ Union have entered into an 
agreement at Pittsburg, Pa., to keep the factories 
closed for months, if necessary, to maintain the 
present selling prices. 


The Thirty-eighth Annual Co-operative Congress 
was held at Birmingham, Eng., recently. The Con- 
gress, which was attended by 1,320 delegates from 
co-operative societies, is convened by the Co-opera- 
tive Union of Great Britain and Ireland, a federation 
of 1,230 co-operative societies with an aggregate 
membership of 2,115,995. 

The total number of cases of poisoning and of 
anthrax reported to the British Home Office under 
the Factory and Workshop Act during June was 60, 
consisting of 53 cases of lead poisoning and 7 of an- 
thrax. Three deaths were reported, two due to 
lead poisoning and one to anthrax. 


Emigrants should not go to Natal at the present 
time in search of employment. Many persons there 
are out of work. Three months’ notice has been 
given at Durban of a reduction of 1s. a day in the 
case of carpenters and joiners, bricklayers and plas- 
terers, and of 2s. a day in the case of plumbers. At 
Maritzburg the supply of labor is excessive. 

The reports of the proceedings of the Court of 
Arbitration of Western Australia for 1905 are now 
complete. Out of twenty-three cases reported—dis- 
putes, breaches of award, etc.—eight were decided 
in favor of the unions, four in favor of the em- 
ployers, and in eleven cases the decisions were more 
or less a compromise between the claims of the two 
parties. 

A Supreme Court jury of New York has rendered 
a verdict of $1100 against a firm for the death of a 
lad injured in its elevator, on the ground that the 
boy was under sixteen years and employed without a 
labor certificate. This is the first case of the kind 
tried in New York State courts. It will be carried 
to the Court of Appeals to test the constitutionality 
of the child labor law. 

An excellent ruling has recently been made by 
the postoffice authorities at Washington for which 
they are entitled to the united thanks of the mail 
carriers. It has been ruled that where a man keeps 
a vicious dog about his premises that makes it dan- 
gerous for a carrier to deliver his mail such delivery 
may be omitted. Unless the carrier is willing to 
risk the danger of the dog, the owner of the vicious 
brute will have to depend upon himself in getting his 
mail at the postoffice. 

The conference between a committee representing 
the machinists of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
and the general superintendent of motive power of 
that road has been in session in Baltimore. It was 
agreed that the number of apprentices to be em- 
ployed shall be reduced as those now in the service 
complete their terms of apprenticeship, and that not 
more than twenty-five new apprentices shall be em- 
ployed during the ensuing year. This will change 
the ratio to about one apprentice to three machinists. 
In addition, some minor changes were made in the 
general schedule. The new agreement, which is 
for one year, becomes effective at once. 
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THE APPRENTICE. 

The following open letter to F. S. Luther, Presi- 
dent of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., by Will 
J. Rohr, Cincinnati, Ohio, appears in the Typo- 
graphical Journal: 

Srr—On July 11 the Associated Press published 
extracts from a speech delivered by you before the 
American Institute of Instruction. Among other 
things accredited to you is the following: 

“Today there are few apprentices, and such as 
may still be found are learning very little. The la- 
bor unions restrict the number of apprentices to 
limits grotesquely below obvious needs. The boys 
suffer from the jealously, ill-will and incompetence 
of those who are supposed to teach them, and from 
the greed of employers who try to get a man’s 
work out of them for a boy’s wages.” 

Assuming that you have been quoted correctly, 
it appears to me that as a President of a college, 
a place where learning is sought, it shows a woeful 
lack of knowledge upon existing conditions, both 
past and present. In attempting to justify your po- 
sition in this matter, you apparently, with “malice 
aforethought,” condemn 2,000,000 workers, to say 
nothing of the captains who guide the ships of in- 
dustry. Perhaps you are a good listener, and may- 
hap you have listened to a sermon preached by some 
child-labor slavedriver. 

Some twenty-five years ago necessity forced a boy 
of the writer’s acquaintance to assume his part in 
supporting and maintaining a family. It was no very 
difficult thing for him to secure an apprenticeship. 
The particular line selected is immaterial; suffice 
to say that for the first year the apprentice was 
to receive $3 per week; for the second year, $4 
per week; the third year, $5 per week, and the fourth 
year, $6 per week. This was the price and length 
of time stipulated by the employer. It was accepted, 
with this proviso: Should the apprentice demon- 
strate his fitness at the expiration of two years, 
he was to have the fourth-year rate. He accepted 


the condition. When the two years had passed, 
the foreman of the department in which the ap- 
prentice was employed resigned. The place was 
tendered to the apprentice—and refused. The rea- 
son: responsibility put upon his shoulders was worth 
more than $6. The apprentice resigned, traveled 
1,500 miles and secured employment as a journey- 
man and at the prevailing wage. During all these 
years he has taken an active interest in labor con- 
ditions and in labor’s welfare. Many cities have 
been visited, and many factories and shops entered, 
only to discover conditions as they existed in that 
one particular city. 

When you state that “The boys suffer from the 
jealously, ill-will and incompetence of those who 
are supposed to teach them,” you are seriously in 
error. When you state that “and from-the greed 
of employers who try to get a man’s work out of 
them for a boy’s wages,” you state the truth par- 
tially. There is hardly a man upon the roster of the 
American Federation of Labor but who at one time 
served an apprenticeship, either in a large or small 
shop or factory. And what is more, every one of 
these men would, and the great majority do, take 
a personal interest in the boys or apprentices in- 


| troduced into the workrooms. 


But—now we come to where the workman does 
not govern. The apprentice is given something to 
do; generally it is sweeping out the shop or run- 
ning errands, as the manager desires. In other 
words, he is not placed at the head of the college 
the first day of his arrival. If the boy keeps his 
eyes and ears open, the chances are that in much 
less time than four or five years he will be in a 
position to demand and receive the journeyman’s 
wage. Another thing which tends to nullify your 
statement is, that when an apprentice is placed to 


| do a certain kind of work, and he learns to perform 


it exceedingly well, the employer—not the men— 
insists that he shall remain there. 
Suppose that one of your professors informed 


you that one of the students was competent to take 
the professorship in another department, and also 
made the statement that he was inclined to put him 
there; would you allow it to be done? It is safe 
to assume that you would not. Neither will the 
employer, as a rule, whether he is in charge of 
his factory or shop in person or represented by a 
foreman, allow that apprentice to become responsible 


‘for expensive machinery. 


And again, you surely must be aware of the fact 
that all apprentices are not college graduates. You 
are also aware of the fact that, in the majority 
of cases, the apprentice must acquire an education 
while he is learning his trade (the vicious and de- 
moralizing result of employing child labor). The 
labor unions are vindicated from your slanderous 
statement, “that labor unions restrict the number of 
apprentices to limits grotesquely below obvious 
needs,” by the fact that there is not a labor union 
in the country—and further, there has been none, 
but for perhaps a very short time—but whose roster 
perpetually contained idle men; men who sought 
work with a determination of finding it, were it to 
be found. In one organization having a member- 
ship of nearly 50,000 members, 3,000 to 5,000 were 
continually looking for work, and managed to gather 
up a few fragments that fell from the table. 

In the city of Chicago there is an organization 
that holds weekly lectures for the benefit of ap- 
prentices. Secured halls, men of known reputation 
and competency, paid all bills incurred, for the 
benefit of—well, unless you have become so preju- 
diced, you will admit, for the good of the appren- 
tices. Realizing that the employer, through his agent, 
was not giving the coming journeyman a proper 
chance, this means was taken to assist them. Of 
course, the labor unions allow only a limited number 
of apprentices to a specified number of journeymen. 
Your contention is that the doors should be thrown 


| wide open and allow the proprietors to put on as 


many apprentices as he chooses to. This has been 
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done in some places, with what results? One or 
two journeymen and all the boys they could make 
room for. When these boys become proficient— 
if they ever do—they in turn must submit to the 
same conditions. The result would be so obvious 
that the writer is of the opinion that even a college 
president could see it. 

Another statement which you make, if quoted cor- 
rectly, is: 

“The amount of poor, mean, unskilled, disrep- 
utable work now foisted on the public and paid 
for by the public is an indication of the worse con- 
ditions which may be expected unless some radical 
improvement be undertaken at once.” 

The answer to this is so readily apparent that we 
marvel. The newspapers demand double the amount 
of work from their employes as formerly; the com- 
mercial printer, likewise; the woodworkers, metal 
polishers, and in fact every other craft in the same 
strain. Wages have gone up slightly, but the cost 
of living has gone up with leaps and bounds. Em- 
ployers at one time were satisfied with 7 and 8 per 
cent on money invested; now it is Io per cent on 
a capital of five times the actual money put into the 
business. Forty per cent must be squeezed out, 
and somebody is compelled to pay it. The con- 
sumer receives an inferior article, the employe has 
less than when he received his raise, while the 
employer is satisfied—sometimes—if he makes 40 
per cent on actual investment. He demands and 
insists that so much labor shall go into a certain 
article, and it is a bold worker who is presumptuous 
enough to inform him that his product is a cheap 
and worthless one. The employer gives the public 
just what it demands, and thousands of them give 
what they do not desire. 

Did you, Mr. Luther, ever hear of a workman 
deliberately placing preservatives in meat without 
instructions from his employer? Did you ever hear 
of a man who was addicted to the liquor habit 
demand that it should contain a large amount of 
fusel oil? Did you ever see a workman take white- 
wood, run it through the planer and other machines, 
make it up into a piano case and turn the finished 
product onto a trusting public for mahogany or 
walnut? These questions could continue indefinitely, 
yet the only answer that could be given is, that the 
workman has nothing to do with all this; his is 
a part secondary to profits. There are in this uni- 
verse at the present time just as skilled, and, if 
anything, more skilled artisans than there has been 
in the past. Conditions. of production, machinery, 
and the insatiable desire for gold, have given to the 
world what you term “poor, mean, unskilled, dis- 
reputable work.” 

You also state in above quotation that: “now 
foisted on the public and paid for by the public is 
an indication of the worse conditions which may be 
expected unless some radical improvement be un- 
dertaken at once.” Allow me to state that labor 
unions foresaw this condition many years ago, and 
have endeavored, to the best of their ability, to rem- 
edy this evil. Yet, not even you would or could 
expect, with the burden that has been carried by 
the men who have gone to make up these organiza- 
tions, to have them assume the expense necessary 
to educate the young boys—not alone educate them 
in the three R’s, but also to educate and teach them 
an honorable trade. 

The subjoined extract from an article by Judge 
Caldwell of the Juvenile Court of Cincinnati is in 
wonderful contrast to some of the statements ac- 
credited to you: 

“You are apparently on the right road to accom- 
plish a very much-to-be-desired end, and when 
that movement is started you will also discover 
that labor unions will lend every assistance within 
iheir power, for they will profit thereby just as 
much as the boys themselves. They realize that 
the better educated a boy is the better workman he 
will make. Now, will you turn out a boy who has 
a fair knowledge how to perform some one of the 
many arts, thereby enabling him to accept some- 
thing better than two or three dollars a week, when 
his school term has ended? The public schools 
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should teach manual training, along with reading, 
writing and arithmetic. 

“As the course is now conducted a boy goes to 
school until he is fourteen, and is then, by reason 
of his circumstances, forced out into the world to 
earn a living, knowing how to do nothing that can 
make him of value to an employer. The result is 
that he has to take anything he can get at any price 
he can get, and his natural bent is often diverted 
and his natural talents wasted. If manual training 
entered into the school curriculum the boy at four- 
teen would be able to do fairly skilled work in 
some branch and would be ready to go into some- 
thing useful to somebody and profitable to himself. 
He would then enter earnestly upon a life calling 
instead of, as now, drifting about from one thing 
to another. 

“The trade unions, I understand, endorse this 
view. They are not equipped for educating all the 
boys who need to be doing active work in the 
world. In a measure, the same rule is true as 
applied to girls, but it is pre-eminently a necessity 
in the training of boys for usefulness as citizens.” 

The gentleman who voices these sentiments is 
thoroughly conversant with existing conditions, and 
is doing all within his power to secure an improve- 
ment. He does not find it necessary to lay all the 
wickedness and evils that now infest the industrial 
world at the doors of unionism. They have their 
faults, yet, in the concrete, you will find that thous- 
ands of union men have lost their all through the 
profligacy of banks and kindred institutions. Three 
times have we been stripped of every dollar we had 
in the world, not by labor unions, but by men who 
had passed through college. Would you think a 
criticism condemning all bank presidents as dis- 
honest would be just and right? No! Then why 
should you have condemned the 2,000,000 men who 
comprise organized labor today? 


From Cleveland, Ohio, comes the announcement 
that parties are establishing a manufacturing plant in 
which none but cripples will be employed. The con- 
cern is to be known as the Associated Manufactur- 
ing Company, and will make a modest start, giving 
employment to about twenty cripples. Designing 
and perforating, cloth and ivory button making, 
apron and waist sewing, and lace mending by ma- 
chinery will be the principal industries in the outset. 
It is also proposed to employ crippled stenographers 
and delivery boys. This may be a magnanimous 
venture, and it might be a parsimonious scheme. 
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JAPANESE-KOREAN EXCLUSION LEAGUE. 


The Executive Board of the Japanese and Korean 
Exclusion League met Saturday evening, October 
13, at headquarters, 860 McAllister street, and was 
called to order by the President at 8:10 p. m. 

ComMMuUNIcaTIONS—From Hon. E. A. Hayes, com- 
plying with the League’s request of the 8th inst., 
relative to the opinion of Attorney-General Moody 
in reference to Chinese on the Panama Canal, and 
also for the complete record of the Fifty-ninth Con- 
gress; received and the Secretary directed to thank 
the gentleman for same. From Carpenters of Mon- 
terey and Building Trades of Marin county, send- 
ing in their regular monthly contributions; received 
and acknowledged. From Samuel Gompers, Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, submit- 
ting information on Chinese exclusion; received and 
filed. 

On motion, unanimously concurred in by the Ex- 
ecutive Board, the following answers received by 
the Secretary from the several Congressional can- 
didates at the coming election, were ordered spread 
in full upon the minutes: 


First District. 


I stand pat on platform of Republican Party on 
that plank and am expressing myself publicly that 
way. F. ENGLEBRIGHT. 


FourtH District. 


San Francisco, October 12, 1906. 

I am ungqualifiedly in favor of House of Repre- 
sentative’s Bill No. 8975, relating to the exclusion 
of Japanese and Koreans, and if elected to Congress 
will vote for same, and whether elected or not shall 
continue to favor and advocate such exclusion. 

I am i aciipens to bill introduced in Congress by 
Foster, of Vermont, providing for modification of 
Chinese Exclusion Act, said bill being known as 
H. R. 12973, and if elected shall vote against said 
bill, and whether elected or not, shall continue to 
entertain and advocate views in opposition to pro- 
posed modification. 

I am in favor of and shall at all times advocate 
most rigid exclusion of Chinese and all other un- 
desirable Asiatics from our shores. 

- D. S. Himsuserc. 


Tuirp District. 


OAKLAND, Cat., October 10, 1906. 

I am in receipt of your esteemed favors of the 
2d and 8th insts., asking for an expression of my 
views and conclusions regarding the extension of the 
Chinese Exclusion Act to cover Japanese and Ko- 
reans. In relation to the same, the detail features 
which are embodied in House Bill No. 8975, a copy 
of which was kindly enclosed by you; I submit I am 
in hearty sympathy with the spirit and manifest pur- 
pose of the same, and if elected to Congress, my 
best endeavors shall be exerted towards securing 
the adoption of said bill, or one effecting the same 
object on the lines suggested. The threatened Asi- 
atic invasion demands prompt, speedy and effective 
action, otherwise the Coast will be overrun by an 
undesirable class, whose presence even now’ is a 
menace to the white laboring classes of our own race, 
who are being crowded into competition with the 
Mongolian and other cheap labor of the Orient. 
I am unalterably opposed to the threatened incur- 
sion of the Asiatic classes into the United States 
for any purpose, and if chosen to represent this 
District I shall use my voice and vote to this effect. 

Brunk. 
FirtH District. 


San Francisco, Cat., October 8, 1906. 
Your communication, requesting an expression of 
“my attitude towards the exclusion of all Japanese, 
Koreans and other Asiatics from coming to our 
shores.” Permit me to say briefly, that I have been 
a delegate to the “Japanese and Korean Exclusion 
League” from about the time of its inception, and 
am heartily in favor of such an exclusion law as 
will exclude all Japanese, Koreans and other Asi- 
atics with such force and effect that even the “Writ 
of Habeas Corpus” will not be able to take them 

from a ship and turn them loose in our midst. 
Hiram G. Davis. 


Tuirp District. 


Ocroser 6, 1906. 

Replying to your favor of the 2d inst., will state 
that I stand by the following plank of the Republican 
State platform, recently adopted at Santa Cruz: 

“Resolved, That we cannot but feel in the increased 
influx to the Pacific Coast of Japanese and other 
Asiatic laborers that the people of this State are 
being confronted with a greater evil than that which 
induced them to demand and secure the passage of 
the so-called ‘Chinese Exclusion Law,’ and we now 
urge our Senators and pledge our candidates for 
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Representatives in Congress to favor, support and by 
all honorable means secure passage of laws similar 
to the present Chinese Exclusion bill, and providing 
for the exclusion of Japanese and all other kinds of 
Asiatic labor. We further insist upon the continu- 
ance and rigid enforceemnt of existing Chinese Ex- 
clusion Acts, and we insist that the present Asiatic 
people of our insular possessions shall not be per- 
mitted to come into the United States proper.” 
J. W. Know ann. 


SrxtH District. 


MonpesTo, Cat., October 12, 1906. 

Your letters of October 2d and 8th reached me 
here during my absence. 

I have been speaking every night throughout my 
District and have not been able to give my attention 
to my mail, except when I run in here for a few 
hours. 

The Legal Committee of the State Central Com- 
mittee advised us two years ago that we were pro- 
hibited by law from making a specific pledge or 
promise in regard to a bill or measure that was 
intended to be introduced into Congress. I have 
not had time to give attention to this provision of 
our State law, but as long as it is a question of 


doubt, I do not feel that I should violate it. 
However, I should say that the platform of the 

State convention, and upon which I am running, 

answers the question you raise. J. C. NEEDHAM. 


SEconp District. 
Santa Rosa, Cat., October 5, 1906. 
Yours of the 2d received. In answer will say 
that I am in hearty sympathy with the work of the 
Japanese and Korean Exclusion League. I believe 
that all Asiatics should be placed on the same basis 
as the Chinese and the exclusion laws strictly en- 
forced. 
During my term in Congress I have worked hard 
for such measures. D. E. McKrntay. 


Communication received from Labor Commis- 
sioner Stafford, and by unanimous consent ordered 
spread in full upon the minutes: 

OctoserR 12, 1906. 

Mr. A. E. Yoell, Secretary-Treasurer Japanese- 
Korean Exclusion League, San Francisco—DeEar Sir: 
—Enclosed please find report of arrival and depart- 
ure of Orientals through the Port of San Fran- 
cisco for the three months ending September 30, 
1906. These are the actual figures compiled from 
the records of the steamship companies, and show 
a net decrease of the Chinese population of 1082 
and a net increase of the Japanese of 2734. 

Yours very truly, 
. V. STAFFORD. 


From Department of State, Washington, D. C., 
acknowledging receipt of the League’s resolutions 
relative to the employment of Chinese on Panama 
Canal; received and filed. 

Brrts—The following bills were audited and or- 
dered paid: A. E. Yoell, salary, $35; E. W. Wilcox, 
salary, $12. 

SECRETARY'S Report—The Secretary rendered his 
regular weekly report, which was, on motion, 
adopted. 

CommitrEES—Committee on Organization and Fi- 
mance reported progress. Committee on Publicity 
and Statistics: Committee rendered a written re- 
port in reply to the Panama Canal Commission in 
relation to the employment of Asiatics in the Canal 
Zone, which was by motion adopted and by request 
of that committee re-referred for further action. 
[The report is printed in full in another column of 
the Lasor CLaRIon.] 

The special committee appointed to investigate 
the infiux of Japanese in the several steamship com- 
panies was, on motion, discharged. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Balance on hand October 6................. $567 29 
Cement Workers, No. 3...........0.-+0-00: 3 00 
Sheet Metal Workers, No. 276.............. 35 
Carpenters, -NO.. 22.0 aned cus oSeuGs devs oboe 25 20 
MeaMStersNOlc 230 vn scaren acti aes ta 'earee eee 8 00 
Laborers; No: 8044: iisi26.2cae cece neces 15 00 
Blectriciatisn NO. Ole ein. see e chores cel eeas 3 25 


Blacksmiths’ Helpers, No. 316.............. Wis 


Garpenters, NO: TASK ccc cic slew rete en bee c's 68 
Building Trades Council, Marin County.... 3 30 
Carpenters, NO: 422 6.0055 5c)bscrescieiein vies ove 5 84 
Engineers; INO. G40... veacescr genes eons e ee 7 50 
Laundry Wagon Drivers................... 2 50 
Plumbers, SN; AA2 sce cit c ais Se sears ose see 15 00 
Carpenters, No. 1082...........0-e ee eee eee 5 95 
Carpenters, No. 1640...........-.eeeeeceeee 2 00 
Warnishers, NO. 13400000202 ecesmevdssens es 7 30 
‘ $672 91 
Expenditures for week...................-. 47 00 
Balance on hand's) 2/253) sccics o's es0c's os $625 91 
A. E. Yoetx, Secretary-Treasurer 
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A BRIGHTER DAY FOR AMERICAN 
WORKINGMEN. 


Of all. the issues that confront the republic today 
there is at least one that has every reason to be con- 
sidered as paramount. It is the issue popularly 
spoken of as the labor problem. Amid scores of im- 
portant issues always before the public, this ques- 
tion pertaining to the “struggling masses” has never 
been pushed to the background, but, standing always 
to the fore, it today confronts us just as in the past, 
as a matter which concerns most deeply the nation’s 
destiny. 

But with all of this agitation and calling attention 
to the unfavorable position of labor at the present 
time, there is no getting around the fact that slowly, 
though unmistakably certain, the cause of men who 
toil is triumphing. In no country is this more evi- 
dent than in America. To say it has been brought 
about by the natural trend of civilization is but 
speaking loosely. There can be found a more definite 
reason for accounting for the victories that the 
American workingman is winning. Briefly it is this: 
American labor is organized, and organized much 
better than in any other country in the world. With 
the coming of organizations of workingmen into 
groups which are known as trade unions, a great 
change has been wrought. The days of homespun, 
the thatched roof and black bread have been ban- 
ished. And organized labor has played the leading 
part in bringing about these long-needed reforms. 
Today unionism not only stands. as a protectorate 
over the liberties that have been achieved by cen- 
turies of bitter struggling, but it champions the 
cause of larger liberties, of greater freedom and of 
broader and deeper fraternity. So successful has 
been the forward movement all along down through 
the ranks of labor within the last few years that 
America at this time enjoys the distinction of stand- 
ing first among the nations of the earth in the num- 
ber of trade unions. And in no country upon the 
globe are workingmen paid better or is their standard 
of living higher than here in America. Despite 
what the enemies of unionism may say, the truth 
remains that most of these victories that labor is 
achieving in the present century are made possible 
in a very large measure by the endeavors of the trade 
unions. 

The vast importance of organized labor, its power 
for good and particularly its bearing upon the in- 
dustrial peace of the world is not a matter to treat 
with lightly. Its concern is serious. Its influence 
is world wide. Many years ago these things were 
pointed out by a philosopher of no lesser note than 
Carlyle, who said: “This thing they call organized 
labor is the universal vital problem of the world.” 
The power for good in unionism and its relationship 
to our national prosperity was clearly seen by the 
great Gladstone of England when he declared that 
“trade unions are the bulwarks of democracies.” 

Wendell Phillips, America’s foremost advocate of 
human liberty, when slavery was swept from our 
soil, once said: “I rejoice at every effort working- 
men make to organize. I hail the labor movement 
It is my only hope for democracy.” 

With all of the indorsement of eminent statesmen, 
noted scholars and with thousands of right thinking 
men behind the cause of organized labor, it is, un- 
fortunately, still treated as the object of more ad- 
verse and severe criticism than any other one move- 
ment of importance before the nation. A portion of 
the public, too busy to examine into real conditions, 
has shared with some critics the false representation 
they have dealt unionism. 

It is no secret that public opinion has very often 
heen in the balance, groping for evidence before 
casting sympathy one way or the other. It is plainly 
evident right now that there is a decided need for the 
spread of the teachings, or, in other words, for an 
evangelization of the public in the true principles for 
Which organized labor stands. Far too many people 
have formed their opinions of unions from mere 
newspaper reports of strikes, riots, other objection- 
able and uncommendable features that have some- 
times accompanied the movements of certain radical 
union leaders. The public, if it would learn the 
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exact purpose and position of unionism, can not free 
its mind too quickly of such false notions. Violence 
with labor organizations, just as violence with a law- 
abiding citizen, is always the last resort. Labor 
unions no more stand for disorder, lawlessness or 
violence than political parties do, or any other so- 
cieties which operate on a platform of principles. 
On the other hand, all of these uncommendable 
things are bitterly denounced and strongly dis- 
couraged. “Violence defeats its own purpose,” says 
John Mitchell in his noted work on organized labor. 
“It is better to lose strikes rather than win by use 
of force. I welcome the most sweeping denunciations 
that may be given them in the press.” 

Then what does organized labor stand for? comes 
the inquiry from one unfamiliar with the principles 
of unionism. This question Mr. Mitchell has very 
fittingly answered in these few words: “Labor 
unions are against no one. They are for the work- 
ing man, standing for liberty, for equality and for 
fraternity.” It would require much time to enumer- 
ate all of the things that organized labor contends 
for and the many praiseworthy things it has gained 
for the workingman. Most observing men agree 
that it has won for its members larger liberties and 
more independence. This is but another way of ad- 
mitting that it has made of our working masses truer 
Americans. Organized labor has shortened the hours 
of labor and thereby given men opportunities to read 
and improve themselves. It has bound the members 
into such a close fellowship that the ties of fraternity 
go into the death-stricken home and comfort hun- 
dreds of sorrowing widows and weeping children 
that otherwise would never feel the touch of fellow 
sympathy. Organized labor has caused many a 
noble-hearted fellow that was treading the narrow 
precipice of dissipation and ruin to brace up and be 
aman. It has Americanized thousands of foreigners 
and made of them respectable and useful citizens. It 
has reached the open palm to those who needed 
charity because of misfortunes that had stricken 
their homes. This is what labor unions have done. 
They have, above all else, pleaded for the things that 
make for manhood. The by-laws of any local are 
filled with the highest of moral precepts, urging hon- 
esty among their fellows, pleading for education and 
demanding at all times decency, respect and fairness. 

The ideal that the union man has set for himself 
is a noble one. Choosing to obey the old command 
that “charity should begin at home,” he seeks first 
the education of his immediate fellow workman, and 
afterward of all wage earners. If you wish to term 
this as selfish or in any way uncommendable, then 
you must not discriminate when you come to class 
the various fraternal orders and beneficiary societies 
of our country. Labor unions are employing at the 
present time what has been found to be the most 
feasible means of strengthening themselves and for 
drawing new members into their ranks. The insist- 
ing upon a minimum scale of wages, the demanding 
of certain explicit conditions under which its men 
shall be allowed to work, the urging of the “closed 
shop,” and the contention for collective bargaining 
as the safest plans are but practical means to which 
organized labor has resorted in order to maintain 
itself and to protect the victories that it has won 
for the “struggling masses” upon whose well-being, 
content and peace depends quite certainly the destiny 
of the American republic. 

We rejoice today that human slavery has been 
swept from the American soil. Let us thank Heaven, 
also, that the time of oppression for the man who 
toils, whether he be white or black, has passed and 
gone forever. Surely a brighter day is dawning for 
the American laboring man. Let the period of his 
oppression and the hours of his darkest struggle in 
years gone by serve as a reminder of the necessity 
of carrying forward and strengthening the cause for 
which organized labor stands today. Only by strict 
adherence to the principles of unionism as we now 
have them can labor hope to hold fast to the vic- 
tories already won, and by no other means than by 
protecting these principles ought labor ever expect 
to carry forward this grand world’s work that it has 
taken up—Hal W. Trovillion, in the Herrin News. 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR UNIONS. 
Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m., at 

335 Noe street. Secretary's office and headquar- 

ters, St. Helen Hall, 2089 Fifteenth street. Execu- 

tive and Arbitration.Committee meets at headquar- 
ters every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Organizing 

Committee meets at headquarters on second and 

fourth Thursdays at 8 p. m. Label Committee 

meets at headquarters on first Tuesdays at 8 p. m. 

Law and Legislative Committee meets Wednesday 

evening at 8 o'clock, at headquarters. Headquar- 

ters’ telephone, Park 845. 

Alaska Salmon Packers—Ramon Villannera, Secy.; 
headquarters, 1131 O'Farrell. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, Ist and 34 
Saturdays, 2570 Geary. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meets 2d and 4th Sundays, 
2570 Geary; headquarters, 1923 Pine. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 

Barbers—J. R. Bleily, Secy., 835 Webster; 
835 Webster, Mondays. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employes— 
H. A. Harby, Sutro Baths. 
Bartenders, No. 41—Headquarters, 427 Ivy ave., 
P. L. Hoff, Secy. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
ist and 38d Thursdays, 2089 15th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet ist and 8d Mondays, 
260 Noe. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, Na- 
tive Sons’ Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Anna Gill, Secy., 
960 Capp. 

Boot and Shoe Repairers—Geo. Gallagher, 
502 Hickory ave. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 260 Noe. 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 260 Noe; meet 


2d and 4th Thursdays. 
Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters, 260 Noe; 
Broom Makers—Meet Ist and. 3d Mondays, 1314 
Alabama. 


meet ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 
Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet at Sheet Metal 


mest 


Secy., 


Workers’ Hall, 13th and Market. 
Butchers, No. 115—Headquarters, 2774 Uryant; 
meet every Wednesday p. m., northwest corner 


22a and Folsom. 
Boat Builders—Meet list and 3d Wednesdays, 
Golden Gate ave. 

Bottle Caners—Miss E. Humphrey, Secy., 4405 20th. 
Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Thursdays, 1133 Mission. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 339 Now; 
and 3d Wednesdays, at headquarters. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—J. Blum Secy., 
Postoffice Station No. 2, Mission Road. 

Cemetery Employes—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays 
at Wolfe’s Hall, Ocean View. 

Coopers (Slack Barrel), No. 28—Meet 38d Wednes- 
days at Kentucky and 22d. 

ba a (Machine), No. 131—Meet at Potrero Opera 

ouse. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays at 28th 
and Church. 

Cooks, No. 44—Meet Thursdays, at 8 p. m., at head- 
quarters, 1834 Ellis. 


1408 


laeet Ist 


Cloak Makers—Headquarters, 402 Locust: meet 
Tuesdays, 1411 Geary. 
Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays, 8 p. m., at 


headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Headquarters, Market 
and 13th, Sheet Metal Workers’ Hall; meet every 
Tuesday. 

Freight Handlers—D. J. O'Meara, Secy. 

Furniture and Piano Drivers—Wm. H. 
Secy., 147 Fair Oaks. 

Foundry Employes—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, at 
Eighteenth and Folsom. 

Garment Cutters, No. 45—Meet 2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, 124A Eureka. 

Garment Workers. No. 131—Headquarters, 6 Wal- 
ler; meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays at 260 Noe. 
Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, Sheet 

Metal Workers’ Hall, 13th and Market. 
Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet Saturdays at 22d and 


Marden, 


Hampshire. 

Glove Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, 225 
Steiner. 

Hackmen—Meet Saturdays, Mowry's. Hall, Grove 


and Laguna. 

Hotel, Restaurant and Bar Miscellaneous—Head- 
quarters, 1111 Laguna; H. Huber, Secy. 

Hatters, C. Davis, Secy., 1458 Market. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at 
331 Noe. 

Janitors—Meet ist and 3d Sunday, 2 p. m., Durant 
School. 

— Workers—Meet ist and 3d Friday at 260 

oe. 

Journeymen Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Mon- 
days, at 24th and Chattanooga. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—E. T. O’Day, 
557 Duboce ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—18A Diamond; 

meet Thursday at headquarters. 


Secretary, 


Machinists, No. 68—Headquarters, Eagles’ Hall, 
1735 Market; meet Eagles’ Hall Wednesday 
evenings. 


Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
L. R. Hooper, Secy., 251 Arkansas. 

Machine Hands—D. McLennan. Secy., 981 Valencia. 

Marine Cooks and Stewards—46 East st. 

Molders, No. 164-—Headquarters, 3003 Mission; meet 
every Thursday at Sheet Metal Workers’ Hall, 
13th and Market. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 20th 
and Folsom. 

Milkers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, Gruetli Hall, 
near Five-Mile House, Mission Road; headquar- 
ters, 3884 Mission. 


2d and 4th Tuesdays, 


Milk Wagon Drivers—W. E. Decker, Secy., 417 
Haight. 

Musicians—J. A. Keogh, Secy., headquarters, 68 
Haight. 

Newspaper Mailers—Henry Schutter, Secretary, 253 
North st. 

Pavers, No. 18—J. W. Leary, Secy., 128 Eureka. 


Post Office Clerks—G. M. Jones, Secy., 1613 Baker. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers— 
Headquarters, Folsom St. Bulkhead; meet Tues- 
days at 9 Mission. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
936 Fillmore. 
Photo-Engravers, No. 8—A. J. Gallagher, head- 

quarters, 416 Oak. 
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Piano, Organ and Musical Instrument Workers, No. 
12—C. C. Keefe, Secretary, 2311 Howard. 
No. 24—1st and 3d Mondays, 
Page and Gough. 


Pattern Makers—Meet_ Ist 
Twenty-second and Folsom. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Ed. McGenity, Busi- 
ness Agent, 155 Henry. 

Rammermen—E. M. Gillen, Secy., 617 Mariposa. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Tuesdays, 8 p. m., at 
headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—-Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Headquarters, 417 Haight; 
meet 2d and 4th Thrusdays, at headquarters. 

Stationary Firemen—Meect Tuesdays, Laurel Hall, 
Kentucky, bet. 16th and 17th. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d 
Wednesdays, at Twin Peaks Hall, T. A. Reardon, 
391 Oak. 

Steam Laundry Workers, No. 26—Meet Ist and 3d 
Mondays. Headquarters, 419 Haight. 
and Noe. 

Street Railway Employes, Division No. 205—Head- 
quarters, 835 Webster; meet at 317 Devisadero, 
Saturdays, 8 p. m. 

Street Railroad Construction Workers—J. O'Neil, 
Secy., 3828 20th. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 
East. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—A. Johnson, Ex- 
aminer stereotyping dept., Folsom, near Spear; 
Frank Billington, Secy., 645 Taylor ave., Alameda. 

Ship Drillers—Meet at 22d and Folsom, 2d and 4th 
Fridays. 

Ship Joiners—Headquarters, 
and 4th Sundays, 14 Folsom. 

Ship Scalers—H. Woodville, Secy., 209 6th ave., cor. 
California; meet Mondays, 1 Vallejo. 

Sail Makers—C. H. Hatch, Secy., 371 San Carlos ave. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Jacob Karn, 

. Secy., 1683 48th ave. 

Sugar Workers—Meet at Potrero Opera House, 18th 
and Tennessee. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—C. L. Schilling, 
314 Utah. 

Stable Employes—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, at 1723 
Market. 

Tanners—Meet Wednesdays, 24th and Potrero ave. 

Tailors( Journeymen), No. 2—H. T. Ajax, Business 
Agent, 3826 Grove, Oakland. 

Teamsters, No. 85—Headquarters, 523 5th; meet at 
Stricker’s Hall, 28th and Church, Sunday at 2 


p. m. 
Theatrical Stage Employes— S. I. Simmons, Secy., 
434 3d ave.; meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, St. Helen 
Hall, 15th and Market. 


Printing Pressmen, 


and 3d _ Saturdays, 


10 Folsom; meet 2d 


Typographical, No. 21—Headquarters, 342 9th; H. 
L. White, Secy. 
Upholsterers—J. H. Peacock, Secy.; headquarters, 


640 Oiive ave. 

Undertakers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesday, 2666 Mis- 
sion. 

Waiters, No. 30—Headquarters, Scott and Eddy; 
meet Wednesday, 3 p. m., at headquarters, 1195 
Scott. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays at 2 
headquarters, 619 Octavia. 

Web Pressmen—Meet Ist Monday at 340 9th. 


p. m., at 


Toole’s One-Act Play. 
Here is a good story of the late Mr. Toole. 
“What I want is a bright, short play,” said 
Toole to the amateur, who had brought him a six-act 
drama. 

“How do you mean—a short, bright drama?” 
asked the author. “Can you give me an idea?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Toole, “here’s one. It’s direct 
and leaves much to the imagination. 

“Tt is in one act. 

“When the curtain goes up two persons are dis- 
covered on a sofa, one a pretty young woman, the 
other a nice-looking young fellow. They embrace; 
neither of them says a word. Then a door opens at 
the back, and a commercial traveler enters. He 
wears an overcoat and carries an umbrella. You 
can tell at once by his manner that he is the husband 
of the young woman. At least, that would be the 
inference of every intelligent playgoer. 

“The husband takes off his coat, draws from his 
pocket a heavy Colt’s revolver and in the midst of 
the silent embrace of hero and heroine fires. 

“The young woman falls dead. 

“He fires again and the young man is similarly 
disposed of. Then the murderer comes forward, 
puts on a pair of eyeglasses and proceeds to con- 
template his sanguinary work. ‘Great heavens!’ he 
exclaims. ‘I am on the wrong floor.’”—Reynold’s 
Newspaper. 


“When do you take your vacation?” a friend asked 
Mr. X, a distinguished lawyer. “It has begun al- 
ready.” “How is that?” “My wife and her mother 
have gone to Cobourg.”—Translation from La Sil- 
houette for The Literary Digest. 


Druggist—“Huh! You seem'to think you are the 
boss of this establishment.” New Clerk—Oh. no, 
sir.” Druggist—“Then, why do you talk like a 
blooming idiot?”—Chicago News. 


Demand union-labeled collars and cuffs. 


‘ 


THE SAME GOOD 


Lundstrom 


HATS 


are being made in our old shop in the rear of our 
Market Street Store, by the same Union Hatters, 


Main Store 


1458 Market Street 


Branch Stores 


64 Market— 530 Haight 


KING SOLOMON’S HALL 


FILLMORE NEAR SUTTER 


STRICTLY UNION 


Enterprise 
Brewing Co. 


2015-25 FOLSOM STREET 


Employs Oniy Union Men in All Its Departments 


BREWERS OF 
ORIGINAL EXTRA PALE BOHEMIAN, 
CULMBACHER, PILSENER, 
STEAM AND PORTER 


For Sale in all Leading Groceries and Saloons 


SAMUEL McFADDEN & CO. 
Undertakers 


The firm of McFadden, McBrearty & Green 
having dissolved partnership, all bills due the late 
firm are payable at the parlors of Sam’1 McFadden 
&Co., 1070 Haight St. near Baker. Tel. Park 12. 


WHAT MADE ME FAMOUS 


My $25 SUITS 


TO YOUR MEASUREMENT 


NATE LEVY 


Note I use the label. 


(Formerly of Arm- 
strong & Levy.) 
UNION TAILOR 


1020 FILLMORE ST., Near Golden Gate Ave. 


This is the Label of the 


Journeymen Tailors’ Union 


OF AMERICA 
used on Custom-llade Clothing 


The following named custom tailoring firms, entitled to 
ase the Union Label of Journeymen Tailors’ Union of 
America, Local No. 2, have resumed business and so noti- 
fied the officers of No. 2. Other firms which may open are 
requested to notify H. T. Ajax, 3826 Grove St., Oakland, 
and arrangements will immediately be made to supply them 
with labels and add their names to this list. 

Kelleher & Browne, 16 Octavia St. 

Abe Jacobs, 4036 Eighteenth St. 

H Levy, 1790 Sutter, cor. Buchanan. 

Bert Armstrong, 941 Fillmore St. 

Nate Levy, 1020 Fillmore St. 

Rosenblum & Abraham, 1050 Golden Gate Ave. 

L. J. Borck, 421 Haight St. 

O’Connor & Cussen, 132 Van Ness Ave. 

L. Lubin, 2425 Mission St. 

H. Cohen, 828% Devisadero St. 

Gilligan & Harlow, McAllister St. 

Harth, Dixon & McCrystle, Inc., 445 Van Ness Ave. 
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ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 


Abbott, F. H., 605 San Pablo Ave., Oakland. 

Althof & Bahis, 719 Market. 

Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 

American Printing Co., 355 McAllister. 

Arrow Printing Co., 2325 California. 

Art Printery, The, 41208 Golden Gate ave. 

Artograph Co., The, 790 Turk. 

Barry, Jas. H. Co., 212 Leavenworth. 

Bartow, J. S., 906 Harrison. 

Baumann- -Strong Co., 110 Church. 

Belcher & Phillips, 1617 Mission. 

Benson, Charles W., 425 Berry. 

Bohannan, W. G. Co., 3077- 3081, Twenty-first. 

Bolte & Braden, Oak and Franklin. 

Boulin-Leichner Co., 519 Filbert. 

Boutes, Louis E., 1833: Green. 

Britton & Rey, 315 Bay. 

Brown & age 418 Sansome. 

Brunt, W. Co., 391 Jesse. 

Buckley & "Gath: 1735 Dolores. 

Bulletin, The, Lombard «nd Sansome. 

Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, 24 Clay. 

Call, The, Third and Market. 

Canessa Printing Co., 535 Washington. 

Clements Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 

Collins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. 

Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission Sts. 

Cooper, F. J., Adv. Agency, Eighth and Brannan. 

Chronicle, The, Market and Kearny. 

Coast Seamen’s Journal. 

Crackbon & Tonkin, 22 Leavenworth. 

Daily News, Ninth, near Folsom. 

Davis, Nolan Co., Market at Franklin. 

Davis Printing Co., 1076 Howard. 

Dettner-Travers Press, Forty-ninth and Shafter, 
near Telegraph, Oakland. 

Eastman & Co., 2792 Pine. 

Elite Printing Co., 3257 Twenty-fourth. 

Eureka Press, Inc., 304 Polk. 

Examiner, The, Folsom and Spear. 

Fisk & Slyter, 684 San Jose Ave., cor. Twenty-ninth. 

Francis Valentine Co., 284 Thirteenth. 

Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co., 2366 Market. 

Gilmartin & Co., Folsom, near Eighth. 

Golden State Printing Co., 1842 Sutter. 

Greater San Francisco Ptg. Co., 14 Leavenworth. 

Halle & Scott, 1225 Eighteenth Ave., Sunset. 

Hancock Bros., 567 Williams, Oakland. 

Hicks-Judd Company, 270-284 Valencia. 

Hughes, E. C. Co., 725 Folsom. 

Hayden Printing Co., 1130 Mission. 

Jalumstein Printing Co., 1826 Eddy. 

Janssen Printing Co., 1646 Howard. 

Johnstone Press, The, 26 Clay. 

Labor Clarion, 2089 Fifteenth. 

Lafontaine, J. R., 402 Dupont. 

Lane & Stapleton, 900 Eddy. 

Latham & Emanuel, 971 Howard. 

Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 

Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 

Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. 

Lynch & Hurley, 3476 Twentieth. 

Mackey & McMahon, 1731 Mission. 

Majestic Press, 1919 Ellis. 

Marshall & Lightburne, 1338 Fillmore. 

Medina & Co., 3137 Laguna. 

Mining and Engineering Review, 1225 18th Ave. 

Mitchell, John J., 248 Ash Ave. 

Monahan, John, 449 Duboce Ave. 

Morris, H. C. Co., 3232 Mission. 

McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister, 

MeNicoll, John R., 615 Sansome. 

Murdock Press, The. 1580 Geary. 

Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

Neal Publishing Co., 619 Clay. 

Nevin, C. W. Co., 916 Howard. 

North End Review, 1322 Stockton, 

O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 

Pacific Heights Printery, 2438 Sacramento. 

Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 

Peterson, Con H., 33 Ivy Ave. 

Phillips & Van Orden, 1617 Mission. 

Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

Post, The Evening, 992 Valencia. 

Primo Press, 1508 SuCcenan. 

Prouty Press, 208 N 

Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Ave. 

Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Roesch Co., Louis, 2513 Howard. 

Rooney, J. V. Co., 3237 Nineteenth. 

Roxburgh & Hastings, 350 Fell. 

Samuel, Wm., 1474 Market. 

Sanders Printing Co., 2631 Cla 

San Rafael Independent. San Rafael, Cal. 

Sequoia Press, The, 1161 Howard. 

Shanley Co., The., 6 Ritch. 

Shannon- Conmy Printing Co., 509 Clay. 

Shaw-Gille Co., 2880 Sixteenth. 

Spaulding- Graul Co., 914 Howard. 

Springer & Co., 1532 Geary. 

Stanley-Taylor. Co., Bryant, bet. Third and Fourth. 

Standard Printing "Co., 1511 Geary. 

Stewart Printing Co.. 480 Turk. 


Stockwitz Printing Co., 1118 Turk. H. M. ALEXANDER W. G. WITTMAN 


Stuetzel & Co., 57-59 ss apiece Of Typographical Union, No.21 Of Printing Pressmen, No. 2 
Sutter Press, 448 Haig 
Telegraph Press, 4180" Highteenth: 


Thompson & Adams, 2231 Mission. + 4 

Tibbetts, H. C1590 Geary. Good Printing.... 
ownes-Meals 0., ost. e e 

Upton Bros. & Deizelle, 115 Welch. Right Prices 


Upton & Williams, 112 Ha 
Valleau & Phillips Co., 686. Thirty- -fourth Oakland. 


Van Cott, W. S., 1561 Fost. 
Walden, Edward, 426 Fulton. . 
Wore Printing Co., Fillmore and Bush. 
eiss, M., aker. r b 5 
Williams, Jos., 1329 Ellis. Union-Label Receipt Books in Stock 
Wolff, Louis A, 64 Elgin Park. 
BOOKBINDERS : . 
Althot & Panis, Alameda. 2 ASH AVENUE, Bet. Larkin and Polk Sts. 
arry, a9 ebster. 
Brown & Power Co., Clay and Sansome. TELEPHONE SPECIAL 784. 
Hicks-Judd Co., Fourteenth and Valencia. j = = : 
Hughes, E. C., 725 Folsom. 
Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 1508 Buchanan. 
McGeeney, Wm., San Francisco. : 
McIntyre, Jno. B., Fifth and Folsom. Employs Only Union Men in All Its Departments 
Malloye, Frank & Co., 1132 Mission. RAPP 
Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 


Stanley- Taylor Co., 2308 California. 

Thumbler & Rutherford, 721-723 Larkin. PATRONIZE 
Upton & Williams, 112 Hayes. 

Webster, Fred, 1250 Hayes. 


Webster, Fred, Hayes and Devisadero. 
rah eat ome Industry 
Brown, Wm., Engraving Co., 355 McAllister. 


Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 

Davis, Nolan Co., Market at Franklin 

Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co.,.325 Eighth, Oakland. DRINK 
McCabe & Sons, 38 Sycamore Ave. 


Sierra Engraving Co., 560 Ninth, Oakland. W Ww ’ 
ientern Brocase: Engraving Co., 369 Natoma. UNDER BRE ING CO. Ss 
ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS 
Hoffschneider Bros., Brady and West Mission. WUNDER 
Tibbetts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 
NOTE.—The office of the Allied Printing Trades 


Council of San Francisco is located temporarily at 


342 Ninth street. Business Agent George A. Tracy 
and Secretary D. T. Powers may be addressed as BI I R 
above. 
As a part of simultaneous movements, a commit- ; 
tee representing the railroads with offices in St. A San Francisco Product of Unexcelled 
Louis, recently presented to the various general Quality—Bottled by 
managers a request for shorter hours and increased W d B li C 
wages. The request stipulates that eight hours un er ott ing 0. 
shall constitute a day for all switchmen; that fire- 340 Eleventh St. S. F. 
men be granted 42 cents an hour and helpers 38 


cents. The First Firm in San Francisco to Use the 
fe Union Label on Bottled Beer. 


Demand union-labeled cigars and tobacco. 


FOR $3 50 UNION 
MEN . STAMPED 

A Combination of honest leathers, made on scien- 
tifically correct anatomical lasts— —by skilled shoe 


makers—has produced a shoe that for value and 
appearance, stands in a distinct class of its own. 


The care taken in the manufacture, even to the 
smallest detail, insures to you a shoe of not only superior quality, but also a shoe 
of exceptional comfort. 


in all leathers—all shapes—all weights gives you such a variety to 
50 STYLES select from, that i can find shoes suitable for all occasions 
and all weathers. : 


If You're Looking For Shoe Satistactlon, Wear THE KEYSTONE ‘SHOE 


B. KATSCHINSKI 


THE PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 
1549 FILLMORE STREET Near Geary Street 


Six Special Days 
a Week 


EXTENSION TABLES 


$4.75 


tlas Furniture and Auction Co. « 


1140-42-44-46-48-50 McALLISTER STREET 
Bet. Fillmore and Webster, San Francisco 


LARGEST FURNITURE AND AUCTION HOUSE 
ON THE COAST 
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SWEATSHOPS IN CHICAGO. 

In London some weeks ago a “sweated industries 
exhibition” was held to bring home to the consuming 
public the terrible evils of the sweatshop system. It 
was shown that women, girls and children were 
working in “the world’s capital” from twelve to. six- 
teen hours a day in basements, tenement attics and 
other dark and filthy places at rates of pay that 
yielded them $1.75 a week or even less. It was 
shown that these conditions meant disease, starvation, 
indescribable misery and industrial demoralization. 


The investigations that have been carried on here 
in Chicago by the sanitary inspector, Mr. Hedrick, 
lead to the melancholy conclusion that there is plen- 
ty of material for a similar exhibition in the most 
progressive of American cities and in the midst 
of unexampled national prosperity. 


Mr. Hedrick has found tenement sweatshops in 
this city—in the congested Italian, Jewish and Polish 
districts—in which men and women and children 
work day and evening for from 12 to 30 cents a 
day. The children are of school age and are forced 
into the treadmill because their parents can not earn 
more than thirty cents a day. The work of the 
children naturally still further depresses the rate of 
their parents’ pay. 

Such conditions are appalling, as Mr. Hedrick 
says, and demonstrate the need not only of more 
vigorous application of the existing ordinances re- 
lating to workshops and sweatshops, but of earnest 
consideration of possible amendments to those ordi- 
nances. 

Mr. Hedrick has instituted proceedings under the 
municipal code against a large number of un- 
licensed proprietors of workshops. There is an ex- 
plicit article in the code which defines workshops so 
as to cover tenement sweatshops. It is provided that 
none of the articles identified with the sweated in- 
dustries—shirt making, artificial flowers, feathers, 
cigars, etc—‘shall be made, finished, altered or re- 
paired in any room or apartment used as a living 
room or a sleeping room.” The violation of this 
provision renders the guilty person liable to a fine 
of not less than $10. 

As Mr. Hedrick points out, it is the victim of the 
sweating system who is thus made liable, and no 
official has cared to proceed against the poor, help- 
less man or woman who, is driven by hunger to dis- 
obey the ordinance. An amendment prohibiting man- 
ufacturers and foremen from sending out work to 
be done or finished in living rooms is suggested by 
Mr. Hedrick. This, he thinks, would be more effec- 
tive and more just. The council should study the 
facts of the painful situation and propose remedial 
legislation. Something, it is manifest, should be 
done, since the present anti-sweatshop ordinances 
are dead letters in many instances.—Chicago Record- 
Herald. 


SOLUTION OF THE HOME PROBLEM. 

Sutton, Gould & Ephraim, agents for Vista 
Grande, who have been advertising this tract in the 
Lazsor CLARION for some time, have launched an en- 
terprise that bids fair to solve the problem of how 
our people shall be provided with homes. They 
have secured 160 acres of land just beyond the 
county line on the San Mateo and Cemeteries Elec- 
tric roads, subdividing it and placing the lots within 
the reach of every one. All the street work is now 
being done, water pipes being laid and soon red- 
wood curbs and cement sidewalks will be put in. 
They are selling these lots on easy installments and 
are charging no interest on payments, and at the 
same time are paying all taxes during the life of 
contracts entered into with them. The Ocean Shore 
railroad will run through the tract. In the near 
future this firm will arrange to build houses for 
purchasers of lots. This is an opportunity to secure 
a home that has seldom been offered to San Fran- 
ciscans. Car fare to the tract, 5 cents. Gould, Sut- 
ton & Ephraim have offices at 1507 Fillmore. * 

Assist the Retail Clerks to maintain the early 
closing rule. 


Hansen & Elrick | J.C. Meussdorffer Sons 


(FORMERLY EXAMINER BUILDING) 


ARE NOW SELLING 


Men’s Furnishings and Hats 


AT 


1105-07 Fillmore St. 


GET THE BEST--IT PAYS 
Cary Safes Are Fireproof 


RICHARDSON BROS. 


General Agents—Stock on Hand 
131 FIFTH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


New Presses 


WALTER N. BRUNT 


COMPANY 
(Formerly Second and Mission Streets) 


Printing, Badges, 
Regalia, Buttons, Etc. 


NOW RUNNING AT 


391 JESSIE ST. 


At Fifth, opposite U. S. Mint, S. F. 


TIEDEMANN BROS. 


Jefferson Saloon 
and Cafe 


700 McAllister St. 


Cor. Gough 


KIMBALL 
Clothing Co. 


It Will Pay You 


to walk a block out of 
your way just to see how 
we sell clothing for men. 
Our Blue Serge Suit at 
$10 beats the world. Try 
Kimball’s Clothes, now at 


444 Van Ness Avenue Cor. McAllister Street 


‘BOOT & SHOF== ; 
WORKERS UNION 


you insist. 


Shoe Trade. 


Hatters 
909— FILLMORE—909 


Between McAllister and Fulton Sts. 

Formerly 534-536 Third St., San Francisco 
Complete assortment of Stiff and Soft Hats 
Best $2.50 Hat that can be bought 
Panama Hats, $5 


We'll clean, bleach, block and trim your old Panama 
Our reputation as reliable and practical Hatters will 
assure you of good values 


A Trial will convince You 


909 FILLMORE 


909 


Baldwin Jewelry Co. 


Agents for All American Watches 


Factory on Premises 


1261 Van Ness Avenue, at Sutter 


San FRANCISCO 


This is the only gen- 
uine Label of the 
United Cloth Hat 
Wand Cap Makers of 
North America, af- 
filiated with the 
American  Federa- 
tion of Labor. 
GENERAL OFFICE 


62 East Fourth Street, New York City 


Imitation and Fraudulent Labels 


Ask tor the Label 


= DON’T 
Wear a Hat Without It 


Beware of 


Don't patronize a dealer who 
has LOOSE LABELS. 

Take a look at it when you are 
buying a Hat and see that the 
Union Label of the United Hat 
ters of North America is in it. Be- 
ware of counterfeit labels. Genu- 
ine labels are always sewed in. 
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Union Members, Be Consistent 
Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 
: If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 
Convict Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 


The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair. 
Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


